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I. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
WEALTH. 


BY WILLIAM C. SCHAEFFER, D.D. 


The modern world has seen three great revolutions. The 
first is past; the second is passing; and the third is upon us. 
The first was religious; the second, political; the third is eco- 
nomic. Ultimately the same principle underlies them all. It 
is the struggle of the people for individual freedom and for per- 
sonal rights. In the first the masses contended for religious 
freedom, for the rights of conscience, and for the liberty of 
holding immediate, personal communion with God; in the sec- 
ond the contention was for political freedom, for the rights 
of citizenship, and for personal equality before the law; in 
the third the contention is for economic freedom, for the rights 
of individual and social well-being, and for equal opportunity 
in the pursuit of happiness. The first was fought out in the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century; the decisive victories 
of the second were gained in the English, the French, and the 
American Revolutions ; the battles of the third are being fought 
in the present conflict between capital and labor, in the strikes 
and lockouts of our factories and mines, and in the various 
industrial and social disturbances of the present day. 
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All will, I think, agree that, if there is any one thing which 
distinguishes the present age from all preceding ages, it is 
its enormous material prosperity, its unprecedented accumula- 
tion of material wealth. Some thirty years ago Gladstone 
estimated that the amount of wealth, which can be handed 
down to posterity, produced during the first 1,800 years of 
the Christian era, was equalled by the production of the next 
fifty years, and that this again was equalled by that of the 
next twenty. What his estimate would be now, if he had 
lived to see the opening years of the twentieth century, I shall 
not pretend to say; but one thing is sure. We are piling up 
wealth at a rate which men of fifty years ago could not have 
dreamt. 

What does all this material prosperity, this vast accumula- 
tion of material wealth, mean for the future of civilization? 
That it means much, either for weal or woe, goes without say- 
ing. No one needs to be told of the magnitude of the revolu- 
tion which has already taken place. There is neither hut 
nor hamlet in any part of our broad land, which has not felt 
the transformation. In all our modes of thought and life, it 
has already introduced changes as great as any that were 
brought to pass by the great revolutions of the past; and we 
are only at the beginning. What shall the future be? It 
is a question which may well fill the student of society, who 
has any love for his kind, with profound concern. We know 
the bloodshed and misery which the religious and political 
revolutions of the the past brought in their wake; will the eco- 
nomic revolution, upon which the world has now entered, 
witness similar horrors ? 

All depends on the use which men will make of their 
wealth; and that again depends on their estimate of its sig- 
nificance and meaning. What does it mean? How may it 
best be used for the amelioration and happiness of mankind ? 
The purpose of this paper is to inquire what light the teach- 
ing of Jesus throws upon the answer that must be given to 
these questions. 
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Can the appeal be to Jesus in the disputes which have arisen 
in our day concerning the distribution of wealth? One nat- 
urally thinks of the young man, who on a certain occasion 
interrupted Jesus in the midst of his teaching, with the re- 
quest, “ Master, bid my brother divide the inheritance with 
me” (Lk. 12: 13). It seemed a reasonable request, as rea- 
sonable as any which one might imagine a labor organization 
to make with reference to the distribution of the products of 
their industry. Yet Jesus refused to listen to the young man’s 
petition. “He said unto him, Man, who made me a judge 
or a divider over you”? (Lk. 12: 14). And immediately 
He went on to warn all who stood by, saying, “ Take heed, 
and keep yourselves from all coveteousness: for a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth ” (Lk. 12:15). Jesus had not come into the world 
to adjust the petty disputes, which men, in their selfishness, 
had raised over their possessions. He had a higher mission. 
He had come to save men from their sins, to give to the world 
a revelation of the Father and of the Father’s love, which 
might prove to them an incentive and an ispiration to high 
and noble living. He had neither time nor inclination to 
enter into such disputes as that which this young man had 
with his brother. 

But does not that imply that we are on a wrong track, when, 
in the midst of our disputes between labor and capital, we try 
to make our appeal to the teaching of Jesus? On the sur- 
face it would certainly seem so. Jesus had not come to set 
up a kingdom of this world. He was concerned with the king- 
dom of heaven. His teaching had reference primarily to 
God and the things pertaining to His kingdom. As is implied 
in His great high priestly prayer, His work on earth was 
accomplished, when He had manifested the Father’s name 
unto the men whom the Father had given Him out of the 
world (Jn. 17: 4-6). That was primarily His mission. He 
had come to give unto men a revelation of the Father and of 
the Father’s love. And closely connected with that was the 
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establishment of the kingdom. He began His ministry by 
proclaiming that the kingdom of heaven was at hand (Matt. 
4: 17). And when His disciples had so far apprehended 
His person and work that they were able to recognize Him 
as the Christ, the Son of the living God, He recognized that 
the foundations of the kingdom had been laid beyond the pos- 
sibility of successful opposition by the powers of darkness 
(Matt. 16: 13-19). Yet the kingdom was to be as wide as 
the world. All nations were to be gathered into it (Matt. 13: 
31; 28: 19); and Jesus expected the kingdom, not simply to 
spread externally until it had covered the earth, but also to 
become a pervasive and transforming power, until it should 
have transformed the whole of the world’s life (Matt. 13: 33). 
The ideal is that the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdom of our Lord (Rev. 11: 15). And that means that 
there is a sense in which Jesus was and now is interested in 
all forms of the world’s life. He was interested, even in the 
days of His flesh, with the things of this worid; and His teach- 
ing contains principles, if not specific directions, with refer- 
ence to the proper use of all that this world contains. Only 
He always looked upon things from the standpoint of the 
kingdom, and he estimated them in the light of their relation 
to it. And what is true of other things is true preéminently 
of wealth. While He had not come to interfere with the diffi- 
culties, into which men had gotten in their selfish disputes 
about possessions, He did lay down principles, defining the 
relation of money to the kingdom, which, if followed, will lead 
to the settlement of all such disputes. 

Turning then to the teaching of Jesus, with the assurance 
that we shall find principles, which may become the beacon 
light in all our economic and social changes, what do we see? 

1. Foremost among all the facts which deserve notice is 
this, that Jesus recognized the rights of property. He-found 
the institution of private property among the institutions of 
His day; and He neither interfered with it, nor did He de 
nounce it as incompatible with His kingdom. It is true, He 
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was Himself poor—so poor that He could say of Himself, 
“The foxes have holes, and the birds of heaven have nests; 
but the Son of man has not where to lay His head” (Matt. 
8: 20). And He mingled much with the poor of His day. 
When John in his perplexity sent messengers to ask, “ Art 
thou He that cometh, or look we for another?” He pointed 
to this as characteristic of Himself and of the kingdom that 
“the poor have the Gospel preached to them” (Lk. 7: 22). 
And yet He just as freely associated with those who were in 
different circumstances. It is probably a mistake to say, as 
is sometimes done, that He selected His disciples from among 
the poor; at least not the poor in the sense in which we gen- 
erally use the word now. James and John, at least, came 
from a family which was above dependent circumstances ; for, 
when they responded to the call of Jesus, “they left their 
father Zebedee in the boat with the hired servants” (Mk. 1: 
20). And Jesus accepted the gifts and the hospitality of 
those who had substance (Lk. 8: 3). He was a guest in the 
house of Zacchaeus, “ and he was rich ” (Lk. 19:2). Though 
Zacchaeus voluntarily consecrated the half of his goods to the 
poor (Lk. 19: 8), Jesus neither rebuked him for being rich, 
nor commanded him to part with the other half. And so one 
may go through the life and teaching of our Lord, and he 
will look in vain for anything that looks like a break with the 
institution of private property. On the contrary, much of 
His teaching on the highest subjects rests on the idea of indi- 
vidual, personal possession. His doctrine of rewards rests 
upon it (Matt. 5:12). The chief lesson in the parable of the 
unrighteous steward presupposes it. “If therefore ye have 
not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will com- 
mit to your trust the true riches? And if ye have not been 
faithful in that which is another’s, who will give you that 
which is your own” (Lk. 16: 11, 12). The parables of the 
Talents and of the Pounds both rest upon the idea. Each 
one of the servants received his portion, which he was to use 
until the master’s return. It is true, as we shall see presently, 
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these parables teach also another lesson on the idea of pos- 
session, the lesson of stewardship; and, while we may freely 
acknowledge that that is the primary idea in the parables, yet 
both of them assume that the talents in the one case, and the 
pounds in the other, belong for the time being to the servants. 
They are theirs to use and to do with as they themselves may 
choose, until the Lord’s return. And so it is elsewhere through- 
out the Gospels. While Jesus put a new meaning into the 
idea of ownership, He never disputed the fact. In this 
present order, and for the ends which this present order is 
intended to subserve, He recognized the rights of private prop- 
erty and has taught us to honor it. 

2. Jesus was no social or economic leveler. It is true, He 
has often been so misrepresented. Modern social agitators 
have found much in the teaching of Jesus, which they have 
imagined favorable to the most rampant socialism. In the 
Gospel according to Luke especially there are statements, 
which, taken by themselves, seem severe on all who have pos- 
sessions. “ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God!” (Lk. 18: 24). “ Blessed are ye poor: 
for yours is the kingdom of God” (Lk. 6: 20). “ But woe 
unto you that are rich! for ye have received your consolation ” 
(Lk. 6: 24). “It is easier for a camel to enter in through 
a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God” (Lk. 18: 25). On the basis of such and similar 
statements, a certain class of critics has pronounced Jesus a 
socialist, teaching the blotting out of all social distinctions, 
and advocating pure Ebionism with the abolition of all rights 
of private property. Professor Peabody, in his excellent work 
on Jesus Christ and the Social Question, quotes Renan as 
saying: “ Jesus was in one view an anarchist: for He had no 
idea of civil government, which appeared to him an abuse 
pure and simple. . . . Pure Ebionism—that is to say, the 
doctrine that the poor (ebionim) alone can be saved—was ac- 
cordingly the doctrine of Jesus. . . . A vast social revolu- 
tion in which rank should be leveled and all authority brought 
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low was His dream.” And then the Professor adds, “ The 
Jesus of Renan was, in short, a forerunner of the modern 
revolutionist, limited in the radicalism of His programme by 
the conditions of His social environment; and it is not sur- 
prising that this interpretation of the gospel in terms of the 
modern social question has appeared to many socialist writers 
the final word of New Testament criticism.” 

There can be no more thorough-going misconception of the 
spirit and purpose of the teaching of Jesus. One statement 
alone, when taken in connection with the three occasions on 
which it was spoken, is enough to disprove all such wild esti- 
mates. The statement forms part of the parables of the 
Pounds and of the Talents; and it was spoken in connection 
with the reason, which Jesus gave for speaking in parables. 
It is a statement, which cuts the roots from under all com- 
munistic dreams of ever bringing all men down to the same 
level, either economically or socially. The statement is, “ For 
unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance: but from him that hath not, even that which he 
hath shall be taken away” (Matt. 25:29). It illustrates a uni- 
versal law both in nature and in grace. The strong thrive 
and grow, while the weak languish and die. In nature, it is 
the fittest that survive. In the sphere of economics, it is the 
rich that grow richer. It has been so from the beginning; 
and, in spite of all that socialistic dreamers may say, it is cer- 
tain that it will be so until the end of time. It is a law of 
life, which is no doubt capable of being abused; and in our 
present sinful and fallen condition, it has opened the way for 
an incalculable amount of misery and wrong. But in itself, 
it is a beneficent law; and the evil for which it has been the 
occasion can be eliminated from our human life, not by the 
abolition of the law, but by saving men from the sin through 
which it has been abused. It is first of all a spiritual law, 
governing our mental and spiritual life; and that is the con- 
nection in which it was first used by our Lord. When the 
disciples asked Him, “ Why speakest thou unto them in para- 
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bles ” ? He replied by saying, “ Unto you it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not 
given. For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance: but whosoever hath not, from him shall 
be taken away even that which he hath ” (Matt. 13: 10-12). 
The meaning is not hard to find. The disciples, who had put 
themselves into proper relation to our Lord by submitting to 
His will, were in a position for understanding His teaching; 
and for them, even the parables became illuminating illustra- 
tions of the truth. Because they had the insight, which came 
through spiritual sympathy and through obedience (Jn. 7: 
17), they received more light. But with the multitudes it was 
all the other way. They had their own ideals of what the 
Christ should be. They were unwilling to give up those ideals 
for the ideals which Jesus had; and their unwillingness was 
grounded in their low and carnal desires. Because they 
were unwilling to give up their low and carnal ideals, they mis- 
understood His teaching; and because they failed to under- 
stand Him on the central and vital point, they were not pre- 
pared to understand Him on any other. Even the parables, 
clear and beautiful illustrations of the truth that they are, be- 
came for them only a veil for hiding the truth. And so 
throughout the entire spiritual realm. He that has the 
moral strength, which comes from the practice of virtue, finds 
it easy to resist temptation and to obey the law of truth and 
right; while he that has wasted his moral capital in riotous 
living, casting it away after low, illicit pleasures, is swept 
away by every wave of temptation. It is a law which lies 
at the very roots of our moral and spiritual life. It lies at 
the basis of every character. It showers its beneficent bless- 
ings on every child that tries to live uprightly. Without it 
virtue and character would be impossible in man, and the 
moral world would be reduced to chaos. 

But just because it is a law of the moral and spiritual 
worlds, do we affirm that it must also hold in the natural and 
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economic spheres. Between the spiritual and the natural, 
there is a thoroughgoing harmony, so that the natural is 
throughout a parable of the spiritual. Whether we say with 
Drummond that natural law is found in the spiritual world, 
or whether we affirm the opposite, that spiritual law dominates 
the natural world, the fact is that this law, which is so deeply 
impressed upon our spiritual nature, holds in the natural world 
as well. Jesus asserts it equally of both realms; and our 
social reformers are on a wrong tack, when they assume that 
they can cure the ills of our social and economic life by at- 
tempting to abrogate it. In a sinless society it would be en- 
tirely beneficent; and the way to escape the ills, of which it 
has been the occasion, is by laboring for a sinless society, 
not by inveighing against the law. 

3. Jesus emphasized the perils of wealth. I use the word 
“emphasized ” designedly. Jesus not simply saw the dan- 
gers of large wealth for the individual possessing it; He not 
simply taught His disciples to beware of coveteousness, as 
other teachers before Him had done; He taught the perils of 
wealth with a peculiar emphasis, which we find in very few 
of His teachings on other social questions. One failing to 
note this emphasis is very apt to misinterpret much that He 
has said. 

A case in point is the conversation with the rich young 
ruler (Mk. 10: 17-31; Matt. 19: 16-26; Lk. 18: 18-25). 
There was something attractive about the young man. He 
was eager, and apparently very much in earnest. He came 
running to Jesus, and he knelt, as he said, “ Good Master, 
what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?” Jesus 
directed him to the law; and when he replied, “ Master, all 
these things have I observed from my youth,” Jesus, looking 
upon him, loved him. He seems not to have been far from 
the kingdom of heaven. Of very few others do the evangelists 
stop to tell us that Jesus loved them.. And yet there was 
something lacking. There was one thing that stood between 
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him and salvation. To that Jesus next referred. “One 
thing thou lackest: go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, 
follow me” (Mk. 10: 21). Does Jesus mean to lay down a 
universal law, which every one must observe in order to be 
saved? Not at all; like a physician, He is dealing with an 
individual; and what He says applies primarily to that per- 
son. As the sequel shows, there was one thing that stood be- 
tween the young man and God, one thing which he loved more 
than God. That was his money. He was willing and eager 
to do anything else; but when the demand was made, “Go, 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor,” “his countenance 
fell, and he went away sorrowful: for he had great posses- 
sions ” (Mk. 10: 22). 

Jesus’ intent is not hard to find. Here was a case where 
a man thought he could worship both God and mammon. In 
reality he was worshipping mammon; yet he was a member 
of the synagogue, a member of one of the ruling bodies, which 
were connected with the synagogue and temple services. He 
no doubt was a regular and devout worshipper; but he was 
constantly deceiving himself. To bring him to a conscious- 
ness of his true position, Jesus made this extraordinary de- 
mand upon him. Wealth was the young man’s supreme peril. 
He was no longer the free owner of his money; his money 
had come to own him. And in the light of this fact we can 
understand the severity of the statement which follows: “ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God!” (Mk. 10. 23). There is always danger that money 
will get possession of the heart. Considering what it will 
buy, the ease, the influence, the luxury; considering how men 
everywhere and always have given the best of their energies 
to acquire it; and remembering that where men’s treasures are 
their hearts will be also, we need not be surprised at the state- 
ment. It requires great consecration to possess great wealth 
and not to allow it to occupy the chief place in one’s heart. 
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It is this difficulty which Jesus has in mind, when in the 
parallel passages of Matthew and Luke He says, “ It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God” (Matt. 19: 24; Lk. 
18: 25). Speaking rhetorically, we should doubtless have to 
call it hyperbole; but if ever hyberbole was justified, it is in 
this connection. Its purpose is to express the emphasis to 
which reference is made above. 

Parallel to this teaching are the statements about the rich 
and the poor in the Sermon on the Mount, as reported by Luke. 
“ Blessed are ye poor,” “ Woe unto you that are rich” (Lk. 
6: 20, 24). Various explanations have been suggested to 
account for the difference between these statements and the 
corresponding statement in Matthew. Dr. A. B. Bruce, who 
calls the Sermon on the Mount the Teaching on the Hill, and 
who takes it to be a collection of the teaching of Jesus, not 
from the entire nor even from a large part of the ministry, but 
from several weeks of retirement with the disciples, thinks 
that the shorter form in Luke may be the theme of a certain 
lesson, while the fuller form in Matthew may be an explana- 
tory enlargement. On that view the form in Luke would be 
spoken to the disciples, perhaps to console them for the hard- 
ships and the self-denials which they already began to see they 
would have to face. But whatever the explanation of the dif- 
ference, the shorter form in Luke undoubtedly has back of it 
this same thought of the peril of riches. It emphasizes the 
blessedness of those who are not exposed to the danger of ever- 
lasting ruin by their wealth in material things. 

Under this same head must be put all those passages in 
which Jesus speaks of the necessity of giving up all that one 
has. “So therefore whosoever he be of you that renounceth 
not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple” (Lk. 14. 33). 
Jesus demands the supreme allegiance of His followers. But 
the mammon of unrighteousness, the embodiment and per- 
sonification of all the good that this world contains, is a con- 
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stant claimant for the affection of our hearts; it is constantly 
obtruding itself as a rival to Christ; and it requires eternal 
vigilance to keep it from usurping the place which we would 
and should give to God. Better the severest kind of surgery, 
even to the giving of all we have, than to allow ourselves to 
become worshippers of gold. And in view of this insidious 
peril, well may we say of many, Blessed are ye, because ye are 
poor; while of many others it must be said, Woe unto you, be- 
cause ye are rich. 

4. There are some statements in the teaching of Jesus, 
which imply that wealth is a test. God gives to men temporal 
things in order that he may prove their faithfulness before 
entrusting to them eternal things. This is in accord with the 
general view which the New Testament takes of the present 
life. Our whole life here is a probation. Under God’s 
guidance and with the help of His Holy Spirit, we are now 
shaping our eternal destiny; and there is a sense in which we 
can say that all we have and all we are, all the opportunities 
and all the experiences of our present life, are tests to show 
whether or not we are worthy of the higher and better life in 
the world to come. But the idea is woven, in a very peculiar 
manner, into this teaching of Jesus on the subject of wealth. 

The main point in the parable of the Unrighteous Steward 
is doubtless a lesson of prudence. “ And his lord commended 
the unrighteous steward because he had done wisely: for the 
sons of this world are for their own generation wiser than 
the sons of light” (Lk. 16:8). The unrighteous steward had 
used present opportunity to win for himself future temporal 
abodes; and Jesus commends that aspect of his conduct to 
His disciples to show that they should likewise use their pres- 
ent opportunities and especially the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness to secure for themselves eternal tabernacles. “And I say 
unto you, make to yourselves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness; that, when, it shall fail, they may receive you 
into the eternal tabernacles” (Lk. 16: 9). And then He 
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goes on at once to bring out this side of the truth. Though 
the mammon of unrighteousness will in the end appear a very 
little thing in comparison with the things of heaven, yet our 
use of it forms a test as to whether we are fit to be entrusted 
with the true riches. “ He that is faithful in a very little 
is faithful also in much: and he that is unrighteous in a very 
little is unrighteous also in much. If therefore ye have not 
been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit 
to your trust the true riches” (Lk. 16: 10-12). 

The same thought is likewise found in the parables of the 
Pounds and of the Talents. In the former, the nobleman, 
on going into a far country, and in committing to his ten 
servants the ten pounds, said, “Trade ye herewith till I 
come ” (Lk. 19: 13). And in both the parables the commenda- 
tion and the reward are made to turn on the faithfulness with 
which the money had been used. In the Talents the state- 
ment is, “ Well done, good and faithful servant: thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will set thee over many 
things: enter thou into the joy of thy lord” (Matt. 25: 23). 
In the case of the Pounds the commendation takes this form, 
“ Well done, thou good servant: because thou was found faith- 
ful in a very little, have thou authority over ten cities” (Lk. 
19: 17). In both cases the way in which the servants had 
used the money which had been entrusted unto them, was the 
test which proved their fitness for the greater things. 

5. But this leads at once to another truth—what we may 
call the crown of our Lord’s teaching on the subject of wealth. 
He looks upon all wealth as a sacred trust. That is the new 
thought which He has put into the idea of ownership. As 
we saw, He found the institution of private property among 
the institutions of His day; and He neither interfered with it 
nor condemned it. The servants in the parables, above re- 
ferred to, received each his talent or his pound; and, within 
the limits of his particular sphere, he could do with it as he 
pleased. It is true, when his lord returned from the long 
journey, he was compelled to give an account of his steward- 
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ship; but no one except the lord could demand such an ac- 
count. For the time being and for all practical purposes, he 
was the owner of the money with which he traded. And 
yet he was not the absolute owner. The money all the while 
belonged to the lord, who had entrusted it to his care. While 
he seemed to own it, he in reality owed it—owed it to that 
lord from whom he had received it; and, as the sequel of each 
of the parables shows, he was responsible to his lord, not 
simply for the money itself, but also for its use. The servant 
who hid his talent in the earth was condemned, not simply to 
its utter and complete loss, but also to the outer darkness, 
because he had failed to use it in such a way as to bring a 
return for his lord (Matt. 25: 14-30). 

The thought seems to be perfectly clear—so clear that, in 
stating it, one almost feels as if he were giving utterance to a 
truism. And yet, after nineteen hundred years of Christian 
teaching, how imperfectly it is apprehended! The very 
word talent has come to be used very largely in a meta- 
phorical sense. In popular parlance, it refers, not to wealth 
at all, but to a man’s intellectual and moral ability. And 
while it is legitimate to give it that application, it is to be ob- 
served that that is not its original meaning. It has reference 
primarily to wealth, to the material things with which a man 
is possessed. 

And it is a thought of far-reaching importance. How dif- 
ferent a rich man’s career and position appear, when looked 
at from this point of view, from that in which it is ordinarily 
regarded! Interpreted simply in the light of this world, 
wealth means pleasure, influence and power. In a very im- 
portant sense, the kings of this age are, not the crowned heads 
who sit upon thrones, but the uncrowned leaders of finance 
and trade. Who can estimate the power which a hundred mil- 
lions put into the hands of a single man? Estimated simply 
in terms of this life, with its material environment, the pos- 
sessor of millions ought to be happy. But estimated from the 
standpoint of Jesus, and in its relation to the kingdom, the 
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millions represent, not primarily the man’s blessedness but 
his responsibility, not his worth but his debt, not the things 
which he may selfishly use for himself but the things for 
which he must give an account. And who is there that would 
wish to render an account in the great day of Judgment for 
the use of a hundred million dollars ? 

Considering the way in which the majority of rich men 
use their wealth, do we need to wonder at the severity with 
which Jesus denounced the rich? In His day, when this idea 
of stewardship was new, men almost universally used their 
wealth for themselves, not for others, nor for God. Even now 
there are many to whom the thought of riches brings no other 
suggestion than that of selfish gratification. Many have, no 
doubt, learned the lesson that money is a trust; and we have 
some noble examples of persons who are trying to put it into 
practice. But these are still in the minority. With refer- 
ence to the great majority, the verdict of the One who judges 
all things from the standpoint of the kingdom of heaven must 
still be, “ Woe unto you that are rich! for ye have received 
your consolation ” (Lk. 6: 24). 


Does the teaching of Jesus impose any limitations on a 
man’s wealth? Writers on social and economic problems, and 
even some of our legislatures, have seriously discussed the 
question whether some limit should not be imposed upon the 
size of the fortune which one man may possess. Does the 
teaching of Jesus contain any suggestions on this interesting 
and vital problem? We think it does, and upon two sides. 

The idea of stewardship, which we have just discussed, con- 
tains a suggestion as to the size of the fortune which a man 
may legitimately possess. He may have just as much as he 
can use beneficently. That seems to be a clear deduction 
from the idea of stewardship. Of course, how much that is 
depends on the man’s ability, and upon his environment. It 
can never. be determined arbitrarily. There are men whose 
ability is limited by a single talent; and probably the majority 
of mankind belong to that class. Like the man in the parable, 
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to whom his lord had given but one talent, they are constantly 
in danger of falling into an envious and morose disposition 
because so little has been entrusted to them ; but the fact never- 
the less remains a fact. With more their danger of making 
moral shipwreck would only be increased. How much the 
ablest of men may use beneficently, who can tell? We may 
well leave that to Providence and to history to determine. 
But the world may reasonably insist, and it is beginning to 
insist upon it more and more, that a man’s fortune should be 
limited by his ability and his willingness to use it wisely and 
beneficently. 

The teaching of Jesus imposes another limitation, which is 
perhaps even more exacting. It has reference, not to the size 
of the fortune which a man may possess, but to his manner of 
making it. By that is not meant that Jesus has laid down 
any specific rules for making money, for He has not; but He 
has laid down principles of conduct and of life, which, while 
governing in other things, have their application here also. 
In fulfilling all the law, He has taught us that there is one 
supreme law which ought to govern all our conduct. - That is 
the law of love (Matt. 22: 37-40). Applied to money get- 
ting, it means that a man may make just as much money as 
he can make through the practice of the golden rule. 

Are these limitations chimerical? They are no more so 
than our Lord’s teaching in other directions. Are they prac- 
tical? We may with confidence affirm that they are not gen- 
erally practiced. If they were, men would not be piling up 
their millions as rapidly as they are. We may be equally 
certain of another thing. If they were practiced, there would 
be less friction between labor and capital. And we venture 
one more assertion. The limitations, which the teaching of 
Jesus thus imposes upon the acquisition and the possession 
of wealth, are its only permanent safeguard. All fortunes 
which are built upon any other foundation than that of the 
golden rule, and which are used in any other way than with 
the sense of stewardship and for beneficent ends, will be dissi- 
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pated before the coming of the great Judge like mist before 
the morning sun. And until fortunes are built up and ad- 
ministered in this way, we may be sure that economic dis- 
turbances will continue to mark the progress of that trans- 
formation which is being brought about by the fact of our 
rapidly increasing wealth. 

Lanoastss, Pa. 
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Il. 
ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF MORALS. 
BY PROFESSOR RICHARD ©. SCHIEDT, PH.D. 


The problem assigned to me is primarily an inquiry into 
the source rather than the course of human action. It implies 
a proper understanding of the nature and constitution of man. 
For more than 2,500 years philosophers have speculated on 
this subject, during the last fifty years they have made experi- 
mental tests. The respective schools may be roughly classified 
as the empirical and the intuitive. Both agree as to the 
moral nature of particular actions, they widely differ in their 
interpretation of the source of authority in the universally ac- 
knowledged categorical imperative of the “thou shalt” and 
“thou shalt not.” From the Greeks to Darwin and Spencer 
they all recognize a material and immaterial side in the 
constitution of man—commonly called body and soul— 
but as to the causal relation of the two and the consequent 
choice of the determining factor there exists a multitude 
of opinions. With the dualistic school, chief of which is 
Descartes, body and soul are toto genere different, each sub- 
ject to its own laws and of different origin; the psychic factors 
are the only source of psychic activity, the somatic are antag- 
onistic. However, our daily experience disproves these con- 
clusions. The materialists, represented by the Ionic school, 
by Empedocles and Democritos, by the Stoics and the 
Epicureans, by Francis Bacon, Hobbes, Locke and Hume, 
by the French Encyclopedists, the German atheists, by 
Spencer, Huxley and Haeckel, and a host of modern physiol- 
ogists, deny that there is any distinction between body and 
soul, between noumena and phenomena, with them the material 
is the only real and the immaterial is non-existence. Thought 
is to them only a mode of motion, consciousness a secretion 
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of the brain as bile is of the liver, their extremists go so far 
as to denounce the ideas of God, freedom and immortality as 
mere chimeras, mere products of the imagination. However, 
as far as I can see, the materialists have merely proved that 
the soul needs the brain for its operation just as the artist 
needs his instruments to express his ideas, nothing more. The 
spiritualistic school on the other hand, represented by the 
greatest of the world’s philosophers from Anaxagoras to Soc- 
rates and Plato, from Aristotle to Bishop Berkley, Fichte and 
Schopenhauer, hold that the world of sensual phenomena is 
not the world of true existence, that all that which we smell, 
taste, see, hear and feel does in reality not exist, that the 
essence of all things is immaterial; only the world of spirit is 
real, all else is only the creation of thinking spirit or mind. 
Their extremists like Bishop Berkley hold that spirit is the 
only essence in the world, and body and soul are absolutely 
one; others modify this idea, as, e. g., our own Dr. Rauch who 
says: “It would be wrong to say that man consists of two 
essentially different substances, of earth and the soul; he is 
soul only and cannot be anything else. This soul, however, 
unfolds itself externally in the life of the body and internally 
in the life of the mind. Twofold in its development it is one 
in origin.” This sounds plausible enough, but the spirit- 
ualists have never proved how the soul influences and controls 
the body. Spiritualism is, therefore, a pure hypothesis such 
as animism, or vitalism or mesmeric dynamism. Upon the 
basis of their hypothesis they claim that mind or spirit is 
endowed with perfect freedom. But discovering that even the 
strongest will is fettered by the limitations of the body, they 
assert, that since body is only a manifestation of spirit, such 
impediments are only self-limitation of spirit and as such 
not in conflict with absolute freedom. This, however, is 
merely a bold assertion. Psychologically speaking we are 
certainly limited in our actions by the conditions of our 
environment, ethically speaking we are certainly free and 
unhampered by external conditions to carry out the behests 
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of the categorical imperative. Kant, therefore, makes the 
distinction between the heteronomy and the autonomy of the 
will and I might state at the outset that I adhere to the 
same principles. 

The fault I have to find with spiritualism is, that it does 
not furnish us any definite explanation as to the actual rela- 
tion between body and soul. How a will act arises in the soul 
and how it causes a motion in our bodily organism we are not 
told, in fact it completely denies anything like a physical 
basis of morals, with Fichte it is the ego, with Schopenhauer 
the will which are the controlling factors. 

There is still another school of thinkers who have tried to 
solve this perplexing question, the school of parallelism. 
While the dualists assume that body and soul are two separate 
and distinct entities the parallelists postulate a highest abso- 
lute being which manifests itself in two forms of body and 
soul. 

A divergence of the two is excluded since the same being 
manifests itself now as the one, now as the other; they rather 
run parallel in their motions, but the two are one in God, 
finding in Him their causal nexus of parallel motions, result- 
ing on the one hand in abstract creations, on the other in a 
concrete world. Body and soul being identical in the abso- 
lute, a special effort to account for processes of transformation 
or miraculous intervention becomes superfluous. However as 
the other tendencies so is parallelism a purely metaphysical 
speculation. If we test it by actual examples it is found 
wanting. The external appearance of a man often deceives 
us as to his psychic condition, and physical pleasures run con- 
trary to moral demands. Parallelism would be impossible. 
Furthermore actual experiment disproves such parallelism. Ac- 
cording to the psychophysical law of Weber-Fechner sensations 
increase in arithmetical progression while the stimuli increase 
in geometric progression, where then is the identity between 
increase of stimulus and increase of sensation? Moreover a 
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multitude of motions occur in our body which never reach 
consciousness, such as metabolism, circulation, ete. Do they 
have a psychic correlative? True there are unconscious in- 
tuitive processes in our soul but do they entirely cross the 
threshold of consciousness? Do the processes of vegetative 
metabolism ever rise into full consciousness ? 

Spinoza is the chief representative of this school. His 
premises are, however, found already in the Stoic’s teaching 
and later on further elaborated in Giordano Bruno. Infinite 
substance is the basis of all things whether we call it God or 
nature. It manifests itself in various ways. According to 
Spinoza’s doctrine of the attributes his deity possesses a multi- 
tude of them but only two are accessible to man—think- 
ing and expansion. These attributes are the real contents of 
the deity. God is res cogitans and res extensa. While Des- 
cartes assumed infinite substance together with two entirely 
independent finite substances, spirit and matter with the attri- 
butes of thinking and extension, Spinoza postulates that think- 
ing and expansion are two completely separate spheres which 
exist in the deity independently. In order to bring about 
a causal nexus between the two he introduces the idea of the 
modus which is with him a form within a definite attribute, 
e. g., the human body is a modus within the attribute of ex- 
tension, the human soul a modus within the attribute of 
thinking. Since now the attributes of thinking and extension 
are united in one divine substance and since the nature of the 
deity is the same in all modi, therefore, all these modi which 
are contained in the divine attributes of extension and those 
contained in the divine attribute of thinking as necessary re- 
sults must in their motions be parallel. The causal nexus 
between body and soul is here established through the inter- 
dependence of the modi within the attributes. The perfec- 
tion of the soul then must correspond to that of the body and 
vice versa. There are, however, many difficulties in the way, 
e. g., for the presentation of the soul as the idea of the human 
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body we must find a modus which would correspond to it in 
the attribute of extension, etc. 

Leibnitz advanced the theory of preestablished harmonies, 
creating a parallelism between the outer and inner occurrences. 
It postulates the parallel existence of living psychic beings, 
the monads, which are eventually independent but in spite of 
their differences so arranged by the deity that all actions occur 
in exact parallelism. This is especially true of body and soul, 
they are like two clocks so constructed that they always run 
alike without the one regulating the other. This smacks how- 
ever of dualism and Leibnitz’s attempt to assume certain 
dominating monads as the vinculum substantiale made the 
assumption of the independence of the monads impossible. 

Schelling’s system as the identity system is a union of 
Spinoza’s pantheism and Fichte’s idealism, of natural phi- 
losophy and transcendental philosophy. He assumes that 
absolute reason develops in two directions, the series of nat- 
ural and spiritual elements, in the one spirit preponderates 
in the other nature, also in man the ego and non-ego, soul and 
body are identical in the absolute, in God, who is all in all. 
As a result of this identity a perfect parallelism must exist 
between these two forms of our existence. With Hegel the 
idea is the absolute and the actual is only the realization of 
this idea. He reduces the identity between subject and 
object, between being and thinking to the criterion of absolute 
ideality. Body and soul are only two sides of one and the 
same thing, and the result is a strict parallelism. ll ex- 
ternal existence is only a reflex of inner thoughts. Ed. v. 
Hartmann combines Schopenhauer’s will and Hegel’s idea. 
The body is nothing but objectionated will, the will which has 
become idea and physical and psychic motions must be 
parallel. 

Wundt again and also Miinsterberg hold with Spinoza that 
matter and spirit are two attributes of one and the same sub- 
stance and therefore identical. Psychic motions coincide 
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with bodily processes. But Wundt is empiricist par excel- 
lence. Herbart in his “ Psychology as Science” evidently 
gives the first impulse to empiricism. The whole modern 
school of physiological psychologists works along this line, 
although Herbert Spencer has no confidence in the ultimate 
outcome and DuBois-Raymond considers the whole problem 
as insoluble. 

Personally, I am convinced, that from the standpoint of 
pure ethics there is no such thing as a physical basis of morals. 
From the scientific or psychological standpoint, however, man 
must regard himself as a part of the totality of things, as en- 
tirely dependent upon nature, that although the forces which 
control man are primarily those of motive and inherited or 
acquired disposition and character yet between these inner 
forces and the outer forces of the body there can be no real 
break. They must be ultimately one. By transmission I 
get my nature from my ancestor’s nature, but circumstance 
and education modify it. From this point of view and from 
this alone do I confess myself an adherent of Wundt’s empiric 
parallelism, which lays stress upon experience gained through 
anatomical and physiological investigations and experiments. 
They alone furnish the best and most reliable chances of solv- 
ing the problem, which underlies the relation between nature 
and morality, viz., the problem of the causal relation between 
body and soul. My discussion is, therefore, mainly a dis- 
cussion of psycho-physical phenomena, viewing the soul from 
its natural side as sensation, apperception, feeling, imagina- 
tion, emotion, passion and desire, and not from its ethical side 
as moral will. 

The problem of the causal connection between body and 
soul touches all the branches of psychology. Before, however, 
entering upon this more specific discussion, I want to cite a 
few general examples which show the dependence of psychic 
phenomena upon a somatic basis as well as the reverse. Take, 
e. g., the well known fact that our psychic organization con- 
stantly suffers from the overburdening of our bodily organs 
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with largely unassimilated alimentary substances and in con- 
nection with it the influence which the quality and quantity 
of the blood exercises upon our psychic habits. Aristotle al- 
ready maintained that thin blood favored the process of think- 
ing while slight differences in its temperature engendered in 
the case of the lower temperature prudence, in the case of the 
higher courage. Modern psychiatry teaches that the prepond- 
erance of CO, in the blood has a paralyzing influence upon 
the development of our psychic life, and the preponderance of 
phosphorus causes madness. Increased gall secretion excites 
the passions, while anaemia and a defective chest development 
leads to melancholy. Tuberculosis most frequently favors 
clear thinking while the tendency to corpulency leads to in- 
dolence and dullness. Likewise also meteorological, geo- 
graphical and climatic factors are prominent in the control 
of our psychic life. A hot climate impedes both somatic and 
intellectual activity, prevailing winds produce a certain irri- 
tability as, e. g., the sirocco in tropical regions and the east 
wind in our own section. Also the food of man has something 
to do with his character, so that we find among certain nations 
and sects laws for eating and drinking as among the Brahmins, 
the Spartans, the Pythagoreans and “the Prohibitionists.” 
Moreover, the nature of every man requires certain external 
conditions to assure the wellfare of his body and consequently 
also for his soul. Descartes felt intellectually stimulated 
when lying in a horizontal position, Hobbes was overcome by a 
feverish trembling and by oppression when in the dark, Goethe 
complains in a letter to Herder that the low barometer con- 
ditions would kill him. 

Also the seasons of the day and the year, the light of sun 
and moon regulate the wellbeing of man. Some work most 
rapidly in the stillness of the night, others in the early morn- 
ing. The largest number of suicides takes place in summer, 
the smallest in winter. Moderate sunlight stimulates and 
energizes a person, while the bright moon light causes nerv- 
ousness and somnambulism. 
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All these statements have been verified by numerous experi- 
ments of which I have personally furnished a goodly num- 
ber, carried on with the children of the Lancaster public 
schools during the years 1897 and ’98 and published in the 
July number of Public Health of the year 1898. They all 
prove the mutual interaction of physical and psychic motions; 
it is, however, difficult to prove the exact nature of this in- 
fluence. We know that the origin of any phenomenon is sub- 
ject to general natural laws of necessity; the parallelism ex- 
isting between psychic and somatic phenomena proves a psycho- 
physical causal nexus, but we do not know the ultimate factors 
which condition it. We know superficial causes, know that 
nerves are stimulated and that these stimuli are transmitted 
in accordance with their specific character. But the place 
where the soul as an immaterial being offers to the body a 
point of attack, or the manner in which the demand of the 
psyche sets the somatic organism into motion and what changes 
take place with the nerves when they are affected or how they 
transmit a stimulus all this is unknown to us. It is still as- 
sumed that the nerves possess a force akin in quality to the 
electric force; stimuli cause changes in the chemical and me- 
chanical arrangement of the nerve which set the electric current 
free and transmit received impressions to the brain, the seat 
of the central nervous system. At the same time, however, 
the existence of a soul fluidum has been assumed by means of 
which the psychophysical causal nexus is effected. This soul 
substance has been compared with the invisible and imponder- 
able substance, which arises when two different metals in- 
fluence each other electrolytically, and Virchow says: “ It is 
difficult to refute a comparison of the soul with the etherial 
vibrations of light.” We, therefore, conclude, that every 
mental function is conditioned by a special substance, the 
soul, which is so closely interwoven with brain substance that 
its changes go hand in hand with the changes of the nerve sub- 
stance. 

Among all the hypotheses which have tried to explain the 
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nature of the psycho-physical nexus the electric current theory 
of Du Bois Raymond still prevails. He maintains that 
electric currents are coursing in all parts of our nervous sys- 
tem and that these currents undergo definite changes at the 
moment when a motion is inaugurated. But only such 
changes can take place which condition the transmission of 
the stimulus to the brain. The manner of transmission is 
that of indirect molecular propagation of the changes through 
electrical effects at a distance. Wundt call this the method 
of the “ internal molecular mechanics of the nervous system,” 
in contradistinction from the external molecular mechanics 
which deals purely with the principles of mechanics and not 
with specific forces of the nervous system. 

But admitted that such a change takes place in the nerves 
and that the forces which are thereby set free are really of an 
electrical nature, can we positively say, that these electric cur- 
rents cause the psychic image, produce psychic functions and 
determine the quality of this psychic process? We must con- 
fess that even the simplest psychic act, viz., the origin of a 
sensation, does not find here a satisfactory explanation. 
Though we definitely know that a nerve separated from the 
body influences the needle of the galvanometer, that the minute 
terminal fibrils are effected by external impressions, that 
longitudinal vibrations of sounding bodies stimulate the optic 
nerve and transverse vibrations of ether atoms stimulate the 
acoustic nerve setting in each case electric currents free which 
transmit the external stimulus to the brain, creating in the 
one case sounds in the other color and light-phenomena, we cer- 
tainly do not understand how a physical phenomenon changes 
into a sensation which is absolutely without an actual or ma- 
terial substratum. The chasm between the ultimate condi- 
tion of the material element and the beginning of the sensa- 
tion always remains the same and cannot be bridged by the 
assumption of the electric character of the nerves. Of late 
the electric theory is being abandoned, it is assumed that the 
purely chemical change of the nerves themselves is sufficient 
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to transmit an external impression to the brain and produce 
there a psychic correlative; nay, even a purely mechanical 
motion is capable of stimulating the cerebrum, why then 
should we assume the necessity of nerve electricity? It has 
been experimentally proved that, e. g., the light stimulus is 
chemically transformed by the rods and cones of the retina 
into the visual purple, therefore, the transmission through the 
nerves must also be chemical. The same is true of the senses 
of taste and smell. Modern psychophysics is based upon the 
Kant-Helmholtz subjectivism of the senses according to which 
the world which surrounds us with all the wealth of color and 
sound, with all its joy and sorrow is only the product of the 
molecular motion and vibration of the ether particles of matter, 
from which our nerve apparatus selects its material and trans- 
lates it into the language of our consciousness. This theory 
is now modified after the fashion of Trendelenburg and Lotze 
by a critical realism which tries to prove the parallelism of the 
two processes. It claims that certain qualities within man 
correspond to properties in the objects themselves. Aside 
of all these theories one thing seems to be clear, viz., that the 
parallel processes of body and soul are conditioned by the two 
factors of our being. 

On the basis of this statement let us examine the individual 
psychophysical phenomenon which determine the causal rela- 
tion between our psyche and our organism. 

Let me first of all show that this relation is a double one, 
manifesting itself from without inwardly and from within 
outwardly. The one, causing centripetal motion, is con- 
trolled by the sensory nerves, the other, causing centrifugal 
motion, by the motor nerves. The former, leading from the 
periphery to the brain, carry impressions from the external 
world to the soul, the latter leading from the center of the soul 
to the outer world reveal the soul-life to its external environ- 
ment. The separation of a sensory nerve between periphery 
and center deprives the soul of certain external impressions ; 
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the separation of a motor nerve disables the will power of the 
soul over those parts whose muscles were supplied by the cut 
nerve. The purpose of the nerves is, therefore, to supply the 
soul with impressions which it cannot reach of its own accord 
and to communicate the soul-will, which in itself is powerless, 
to the various bodily organs. The terminal fibrils of the 
sensory nerves may be affected thermically, mechanically, 
chemically or electrically whereby the conditions of the nerves 
themselves are changed and with it the whole process of the 
derived psychic functions. Stimulus and response of the 
sensory nerves sustain a definite quantitative and qualitative 
proportion which is exactly paralleled by a similar proportion 
between physiological stimulus and its psychic correlative. 
Moderate light benefits the optic nerve and consumes only a 
normal amount of the visual purple, an intensely bright light 
causes pain and destroys the greater part or all of the visual 
purple, sometimes leading to blindness. Again, while, ordi- 
narily, many stimuli never reach the cerebral center, pro- 
ducing merely reflex actions in the spinal cord or medulla 
oblongata, intense stimuli, e. g., of the nerves of smell may 
become so powerful that they cause death or in the case of 
the sense of taste utterly destroy temporarily or permanently 
the taste nerves of the tongue. 

A whole host of investigators, chief among whom Fechner 
and Weber, have proved the same relation between the physio- 
logical stimulus and the psychic response. Weber proved it 
first by his well-known experiments with weight relations. 
He established the so-called threshold of consciousness or sen- 
sation. A weight of 2 mg. placed upon the palm of the hand 
produced a scarcely noticeable sensation of pressure; by add- 
ing one-third to any previous weight an increase in the sensa- 
tion of pressure was felt, so that he concluded that the increase 
of stimulus by one-third of any given weight represents the ab- 
solute threshold of stimulus, and that the relative difference of 
this threshold is a constant one. Fechner enlarged Weber’s 
observation and established the fact that all changes in sensa- 
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tions are absolute magnitudes. He formulated the results 
of his investigations into the law: “Sensations increase in 
arithmetical proportions while the stimuli increase in geo- 
metrical proportions.” It is but natural that such attempts 
to express the phenomena of our soul life in numbers met with 
violent opposition, because individual idiosyncracies are en- 
tirely overlooked. Moreover, Weber’s law only proved cor- 
rect for sound impressions, for those of light, pressure, mo- 
tions, temperature, taste and smell it has only very uncertain 
values. One thing, however, is sure, viz., that psychic sensa- 
tion increases much more slowly than the physiological 
stimulus. 

Every sensation depends upon some external concrete cause. 
Only an external stimulus causes a physiological process in 
our nervous system. But between these factors there exists a 
sharply defined contrast. For if sensation is purely physical 
and not identical with the corresponding process of the nerve 
fibers, or if it is not a mere function of the excited nerves but 
rather purely a product of the mind or spirit, an intensive act 
of the soul, as Volkmann says, absolutely independent from 
any external cause, how can it be maintained that sensation 
has anything in common with its object or that the motions of 
the nerve fibers are in themselves sensation? Such motions 
would then only be the outflow of sensation, but being a purely 
physical phenomenon it could not be compared with a sensa- 
tion which has neither form nor substance. Does the color 
we see or the sound we hear bear any relation to any sort of 
motion? We certainly do not feel in either case a vibration 
of matter but a purely intellectual process which is funda- 
mentally different in its quality from any physical phe- 
nomenon. Wundt says in this connection in his “ Physiolog- 
ical Psychology” (Vol. 1, p. 314, 2, A): “ When we per- 
ceive light, sound, heat, etc., it is not the external impression 
which enters our consciousness but only the reaction of our 
sensory nerves.” The same is true of other sensations. The 
chemical process which takes place in the taste-buds of our 
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tongue largely consists in a peculiar motion of gaseous bodies 
which are transformed in the central part of our nervous sys- 
tem into molecular motions, the immediate causes of sensation, 
while sensation as such is absolutely void of the properties of 
a body. Moreover one and the same physical process calls 
forth different effects on our senses accompanied by different 
sensations. The electric spark applied to the eye causes a 
chemical change of the visual purple and a light sensation, 
applied to the ear a crackling sound, to the skin a lengthening 
of the papille and touch corpuscles and a prickling sensation 
of pain, ete. We see here that the quality of sensation is 
conditioned by the specific relation between nerve and stimulus. 
Moreover, the external stimulus does not impart a ready made 
product to the soul, it is nothing more than a signal, in re- 
sponse to which the soul furnishes a product which, though 
dependent upon external objects, does not share their qualities. 
The nature of these different sensations and the cause of their 
differences is entirely unknown to us. 

Yet the above statement is not to imply that every single 
stimulus is transmitted by an isolated fiber to the brain. This 
may take place along several paths. Lotze compares such 
transmission with the removal of a library to new quarters. 
It is not necessary that the original order of the books should 
be preserved during the transport; the labels will enable any 
one to place the books in their proper shelf in the new quarter. 
“In the same way,” he says, “is the order of nerve impres- 
sions during their transition into consciousness disturbed, and 
there is no reason why this should not happen before within 
the nerves themselves. For, it is only important that each 
individual impression is long enough kept isolated from the 
rest, until it has received its local label; after this is done all 
the various impressions may in the end be conducted to the 
seat of the soul through a single channel.” But, I would add 
that this channel responds only to stimuli of its own specialty, 
é. g., a blow in the eye is followed by a sensation of light, ete. 

This specific character of psychic responses I can only 
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explain by assuming that the soul, accustomed to receive from 
specific nerves only impressions peculiar to the nerve, inter- 
prets every different impression, foreign to the accustomed 
function of the nerve, in harmony with its usual character, 
1. e., the soul is capable under certain circumstances to respond 
to an inadequate stimulus in the same way as though an ade- 
quate stimulus had taken place. As a rule every sensory 
nerve is only accessible to certain definite stimuli, e. g., the 
optic nerve to light, the auditory nerve to sound etc., while 
to other stimuli, such as mechanical or electrical, it responds 
also in a corresponding form. 

Sensations are for our entire intellectual and spiritual life 
of the highest importance, they are as the simplest and earliest 
psychic product, fundamental for all other mental operations, 
they are the premises for al] intellectual functions. ll 
those phenomena which are in any way connected with the life 
of our soul, of our mind and feeling are ultimately rooted in 
the sensations. Since now these most primitive psychic phe- 
nomena originate only after preceding stimulation of the 
sensory organs, since the mind needs bodily processes to fur- 
nish the necessary material for its functions, establishing a 
close connection between sensations and the other psychic phe- 
nomena, it seems not unfair to affirm that the crowning flower 
of our whole psychic life is deeply rooted in the soil of our 
corporeal existence. This affirmation is, moreover, endorsed 
by the observation that even in the highest types of intel- 
lectual and moral life moulding influences are present which 
are of a corporeal or physical nature, as illustrated by the 
variations of our physical well being. The normal constitu- 
tion of the nervous system and the proper chemical condition 
of the blood are determining factors in the development of 
all intellectual and moral activity. Even if we assume, as 
some do, for the higher problems of our psychic life special 
organs of intelligence, of reason and understanding, which re- 
ceive from the bodily organs only sense impressions for fur- 
ther elaboration, such contribution should not be underrated. 
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It throws a flood of light upon the necessity of training, espe- 
cially in childhood years, from 7-14, all the senses to the 
highest possible reaches. From Aristotle to modern times the 
development of the sense perceptions has been one of the funda- 
mental principles of all great pedagogues. Not only the in- 
tellect but also the moral judgment of human actions is in- 
fluenced by the accuracy with which our sense perceptions 
represent the various factors entering into it. This was 
already recognized by the Stoics, who taught that our sense 
impressions are the clearer and the more truthful the more 
the senses are developed and the stronger their tonus is. They 
therefore believed that their leading minds penetrated more 
profoundly into the essence of nature and of the deity, be- 
cause they were endowed with richer and more keenly de- 
veloped senses. Therefore our senses must be perfected like 
a high grade photographic apparatus in order that the wealth 
of the external world may be impressed in a thousand images, 
sharp and clear and permanent, upon the soul. It is hardly 
necessary for me to refer here to the law of compensation, 
which states that deficiencies in one sense organ are compen- 
sated by equivalent higher developments of other sense organs. 
Nor do I need to point to the law of sense codperation, which 
speaks of the assistance which sense organs render to one 
another, illustrated by our daily intercourse with men, in 
which eye and ear especially coéperate. While thus our sense 
organs constantly codperate and furnish the necessary material 
for the soul’s development, the soul on the other hand returns 
an equivalent service, in as much as it regulates as the guid- 
ing principle of all the elements, members and functions of 
the organism all the phenomena and motions of the human 
body and establishes a definite mutual relationship. 

Of importance for our discussion is furthermore the so- 
called physiological time, 1. e., the time consumed between the 
beginning of a stimulus and its perception by our conscious- 
ness. The experiments first made by Helmholtz are now 
repeated by the students in our physiological laboratories; for 
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auditory perceptions the time amounts to 0.19 of a second, 
for visual perceptions from .20 to .21 of a second, for touch 
0.017 of a second. The time is generally shorter when our 
attention is riveted upon the process, or when the expected 
sensation is congruent with the idea which we have of it. The 
difference in physiological time is due to the fact that for the 
visual stimulus a photochemical transformation is necessary 
before it can influence the optic nerve, while the wave motions 
of sound do not need such an intermediate process, but pass 
at once from Corti’s fibers to the auditory nerve. 

This importance of the physiological time factor is evi- 
dent. It clearly demonstrates that sensation and nerve stim- 
ulus are not identical, otherwise the loss of time would be 
inexplainable. In the second place it shows that sensation is 
not identical with the cerebral mass or its excitation, other- 
wise the stimulus would at once be transformed at its arrival 
in the brain, but physiological time consists of two periods, 
the first period consumed during the passage of the stimulus 
to the brain and the second period during which the soul. pro- 
duces sensation, 7. ¢., transforms the excitation of the brain 
mass into sensation. This conclusion is supported by the 
fact that all nerves are histologically the same and indistin- 
guishable one from the other and that consequently also the 
cerebral areas must be substantially the same. But we know 
that every nerve responds only to its specific stimulus and 
every sense organ has its special center in the brain, to which 
stimuli are directed. These phenomena can only be attributed 
to the influence of the psyche which gives to every nerve its 
specific character and localizes the transformation of external 
stimuli into a sensation in definite spheres of the brain. These 
spheres have been most painstakingly investigated, first by the 
French physiologist Flourens in his work, “ De la vie et de 
Vintelligence,” and later by Longet and a host of other 
scholars. The phrenologists, however, carried this method 
to the extreme by identifying the surface of the skull with 
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that of the brain which is nonsense. One thing is certainly 
true, viz., the statement that here is a close connection between 
the structure of our cerebral organ and the activity of our 
soul. In this respect the great phrenologist, Gall, has been 
the forerunner of Jung in Berlin who revised the study of 
the localization of sense perception, of Lombroso the Italian 
who applied this idea to the criminal type and of Flexig in 
Leipzig who again emphasized Gall’s theory for the associa- 
tion centers of thought and sensation. 

However, it has been repeatedly shown that the functions 
of definite brain spheres are not absolutely constant. Dis- 
turbances which occur after the removal of certain spheres of 
the cerebral cortex disappear again after some time, functions 
that had been lost after extirpation of certain brain lobes 
return again. An element which under normal conditions 
furnished a visual sensation became under changed conditions 
the carrier of a touch sensation, or a muscle sensation or a 
sense innervation. This can be carried so far as to remove 
completely the capacity for a special function; however, such 
replacement only refers to neighboring regions or to corre- 
sponding regions of the other hemisphere. All that Wundt 
denies is the absolute constancy of function. Moreover, with 
the increased development of the brain its functional differen- 
tiation increases and with it the possibility of substitution is 
limited. 

Still, the question may be raised, are there not innumerable 
sense impressions and stimuli which never reach the central 
nervous system and, therefore, never come under the in- 
fluence of the soul, so that a close relation between body and 
soul is after all excluded? When we are absorbed in some 
interesting and important task we seem to lose sight of every 
other occurrence round about us. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, our sense organs are affected by every phenomenon 
capable of making an impression, though it may be ever so 
slight, and our soul takes cognizance of every stimulus. But 
the soul is incapable of dealing with several objects simultane- 
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ously ; out of a multitude of stimuli it can only select one, the 
momentarily most interesting one, and transform it into sen- 
sation. Again, the change within the sensations of our con- 
sciousness is so rapid that the physiological time between two 
sensations is too short to be measured and the impression goes 
out that several sensations occur simultaneously. What is 
true of sensations is also true of presentations or ideas, the 
complex results of a combination of sensations; only a single 
idea may occupy our consciousness at one time. The indi- 
vidual sensations, which make up this idea, may not at all 
appear in our consciousness individually. Since now every 
object represents a complex of ideas again the thought of such 
an object presupposes the simultaneous presence of a multi- 
tude of ideas in consciousness and yet these ideas do not 
appear singly but as a unit in their totality. But although 
it is true that the soul can only entertain one sensation or one 
idea or complex of ideas at one time, it is also true that other 
phenomena affect our consciousness. We all know from ex- 
perience that while we are engaged in conversation on some 
absorbing topic all else seems to be lost sight of, but after 
the conversation has ceased we distinctly recall other occur- 
rences, such as the passing of a friend or the striking of a 
clock, which for the time being we had overlooked. I was 
once walking on a railroad track absorbed in a very lively 
discussion with a gentleman when all at once some one pushed 
us violently off the track, an express train rushed by, and then 
came to my consciousness the ringing of the engine bell and 
the shouting of the people along the road warning us of the 
danger, although these sounds had all ceased. 

A practical application of this habit of the soul not to 
admit more than one sensation or idea at one time is found in 
the doctrines of the Christian scientists, already advanced by 
Kant in his book: “On the power of the mind to master feel- 
ing of illness by mere determination.” However, this condi- 
tion can never be permanent, since such willed determination 
must finally succumb to fatigue. The importance of this 
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observation lies in the fact that the causal connection between 
body and soul is at no time lost, but that it is due to the 
condition of the soul, if the stimuli are not at once answered. 
Individuals differ in this respect; the ability of the soul to 
respond quickly or slowly to the mutitude of impressions which 
rush upon it every moment determines the quality of mind and 
intellect. The soul as superficial intellect responds too 
quickly to the stimuli of the senses, the soul as slow and dull 
intellect responds too slowly. Again, this may be made a 
matter of training and education. The development of the 
power of attention in the early years of schooling through con- 
centration and fixation of observations has much to do with a 
man’s ability of quick and thorough decision as well as with 
his conduct. For concentrated attention increases the energy 
of the senses, which is demonstrated by the decrease in the 
length of physiological time as has occurred in the case of 
visual sensation from twenty one-hundredths to eleven one- 
hundredths or even seven one-hundredths of a second. 

Attention, then, as a psychic phenomenon is conditioned by 
external factors, even the most trivial occurrence may inter- 
rupt it. It may be termed a psychophysical process because 
the associated motor nerves in the brain centers are so influ- 
enced through the affected sensory organ that the psychic con- 
dition of the individual becomes apparent in his bearing, his 
visual expression, the twitching of the nose, or the fingers, 
winking of the eyes, and other indications. Continued atten- 
tion also may cause blood pressure and fatigue, while under 
conditions of hunger and thirst a concentrated attention is 
almost impossible, they disturb the activity of the brain. 

And as attention is closely related to external phenomena 
so it is also dependent upon the sum of the apperceptions 
present in the soul, for our attention is only attracted by ideas 
and presentations which touch a familiar chord in our conscious- 
ness. By apperception I mean an intellectual perception. 
Forced attention is of very little benefit, it is only, or chiefly, 
the so-called involuntary attention which by means of the ap- 
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perceptive material present in the soul transforms the new 
material from the condition of mere perception into that of 
clear understanding or apperception. Herbart lays so much 
stress upon apperception as a psychical phenomenon as of im- 
mense value for the development of psychic qualities. It de- 
pends upon the body of ideas or presentations already present 
according to the quality and quantity of inherited gifts how 
far apperception can be developed. It is a process of assimila- 
tion, the result and quality of which is determined by the 
influence of environment, country, society, customs, experi- 
ences, etc. This process is only possible through the close 
and permanent connection of the soul with the sensory organs, 
and again, the character of our soul shows itself in the actions 
and external manifestations of the individual. Kant acquired 
his profoundly serious character from the close association 
with his deeply religious mother and from Prof. Schultz, the 
representative of the mystic school. Linnzus acquired in his 
father’s garden a passion for flowers already as a boy and his 
father and mother nourished this passion. It is therefore not 
native endowment alone but also external influences and im- 
pressions which determine the character and characteristic of 
an individual and a nation. 

Every apperception includes a double movement. In the 
first place every new idea reproduces those already present in 
the soul, in the second place the older ideas develop by virtue 
of their greater compactness all their powers and transform 
the new ideas according to their own character, or the former 
accommodate themselves to the latter and are changed. These 
functions of the process of apperception reveal the mental 
qualities of an individual and exercise an immense influence 
upon the further development of the human intellect revealing 
at the same time the close connection which exists between 
body and soul. In the exercise of reading, e. g., our eye does 
not take in every letter, or even every word, and yet the soul 
in spite of these incomplete sensory impressions functions in 
such a way as though the sensory activity had been complete. 
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Frequently the stimulation of a single characteristic sensation 
is sufficient to reproduce a whole complex of sensations, which 
means a quickening of the whole intellectual apparatus. Or, 
in the case where older impressions and ideas accommodate 
themselves to the new one, especially where these transitions 
are sudden, a disturbance of our psychic life takes place and 
often leads to the most painful experiences, manifesting them- 
selves in the face and bearing of the individual, and often 
endangering his material and spiritual welfare. Again, edu- 
cation plays here a great réle in finding the most rational 
methods for the gradual modifications and transformation of 
defective physical and psychic conditions. The Herbartian 
system of pedagogy suggests as one of the remedies of such 
defects the concentration of instruction and the association of 
its different disciplines in order to establish a harmonious and 
organically connected mode of thinking and action. 

The soul as apperception then is influenced by external dis- 
turbing influences, its functions are impeded by sickness, 
fatigue and other abnormal conditions while perfect equi- 
librium in the motions and conditions of the organism greatly 
assists the ability for apperception, and the degree of per- 
fection always preponderates in the direction of those organs 
of sense which have received the greatest power and care. 
This explains the differences in judgment which exist among 
us both as individuals and as nations. The musician will 
hear a great deal more in an orchestral production and the 
chemist smell a great deal more in a given mixture than the 
layman. So is the Englishman preéminently empiricist, the 
German metaphysician. 

Most pregnant becomes the relation between body and soul 
in the reproductive actwity of apperception. In seeing the 
photograph of a friend there arise at once in my consciousness 
as a result of this sensory stimulus and of the similarity be- 
tween the picture and the person reminiscences of that par- 
ticular person; here we have an illustration of the law of 
analogy. Or if I hear the names of Napoleon and Grant 
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I reproduce intuitively the wars, characteristics and habits of 
the two men; this illustrates the law of coexistence. And so 
on ad infinitum. Innumerable, striking examples illustrat- 
ing this relation are furnished by the characteristics of sleep, 
of dreams, hallucinations and illusions. How often does it 
not happen that long continued diseases modify the normal 
activity of the nerves to such a degree that sense deceptions or 
hallucinations and illusions become the rule and habit of life. 
Some time ago I read of a well authenticated case of a boy 
who had fallen on his head and afterwards became a klepto- 
maniac; a surgical operation and removal of a clot of blood 
resting upon the cerebral cortex reéstablished the boy’ s normal 
judgment and moral action. 

The psychic phenomena of dreams, illusions and hallucina- 
tions are closely related to the power of imagination, which 
plays a great réle in our soul life and is dependent upon the 
body inasmuch as certain stimulations of the sensible nerves 
influence it more or less. I only need to remind you of the 
affects of alcoholic drinks, strongly seasoned food and narcotic 
compounds upon the cerebral nerves, accelerating the imagina- 
tion to such a degree that often consciousness is incapable of 
catching up with it. The same is also true to a greater or less 
degree of the influence of music, of the beat of the drum and 
of the blast of the trumpet, of the roaring of water and the 
rustling of leaves, of the rolling of thunder and the flash of 
lightning, of a beautiful moonlight night and the sight of the 
endless sea, of high mountains and deep valleys—all these 
exercise their peculiar powerful charm over us and stir our 
imagination to its depth. It is the wonderful and the gro- 
tesque which impress our nervous system to such a degree that 
the soul constructs its boldest and most imposing imageries 
through the activity of the determining and combining proper- 
ties of the imagination. 

However, the soul not always needs the impulses of the 
sensory organs, its imagining actwity may be purely spon- 
taneous. But since the soul even in this case needs the aid of 
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memory, or images which have entered the psychic life at 
some previous epoch through the senses we conclude that even 
in this case the soul is dependent upon the senses. The artist 
who wants to produce a great work of art of a purely imaginary 
character cannot wait until some external impulse stirs him to 
action, he must give his phantasy free course and construct 
with the help of the ideas and concepts which have accumu- 
lated in his soul a wealth of creations which in originality of 
conception should not be inferior to those which are the result 
of copying an external object. But even under such circum- 
stances do we find considerable dependence upon the influences 
of the concrete world. 

However, the reverse influence of our imagination upon our 
physical condition and the functions of our organism is just 
as strong. It is well known, that constant contact with the 
insane and nervous people is highly contagious, that these 
pathological movements are imitated, that the sight of an 
epileptic attack often causes the same disease in the beholder. 
I heard of a medical student who had to give up his medical 
profession because he was attacked by all the diseases which 
his eloquent professor had described to him. How many are 
not sick with purely imaginary diseases! While, of course, 
it is true that such persons are predisposed by virtue of the 
greater irritability of their nerves, the primary cause must be 
sought in a highly intensified perceptive power. An actor can 
only properly represent the hero of a drama by identifying 
himself with his character through his imagination. 

The power of the imagination differs greatly among indi- 
viduals and nations according to nerve irritability, experience, 
age and temperament. The extreme results may be either 
the most grotesque fancies or the loftiest visions, bloody crimes 
or noble sacrifices, religious fanaticism or spiritual prophecies, 
scientific hypotheses and philosophical chimeras and the whole 
host of phenomena which illustrate the strength and weakness 
of human character. Again, the proper education of our 
sensory organs may do much to establish a harmonious equi- 
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librium between the two sides of our human existence; a quick 
perception of things present combined with a pliable, clear 
and sure reproductive faculty for past events will render most 
valuable service in the sphere of the beautiful and lead to all 
those perfections of heart and mind which determine the 
development of the highest human problems. 

There are two more groups of physical phenomena which 
suggest a causal relation between body and soul, viz., those 
of feeling and emotion, during which the soul remains passive 
and those of desire and passion when the soul is especially 
active. 

As far as the phenomena of feeling are concerned there is 
no doubt that all our sensations are accompanied by some 
degree of feeling, that our composite facial expressions are the 
embodiment of all the infinitely delicate mixtures and shades 
of feeling which constantly cross in our everchanging moods. 
Here also it must be observed that we are not always conscious 
of either the feeling of sympathy or antipathy. That, how- 
ever, is no sign for either their existence or non-existence. 
These processes have merely become habitual. Physical affec- 
tions and excitations, which have become habits, are finally 
no longer observed, and as such they are no longer capable of 
liberating a psychic correlative or sensation. But processes 
which have not become habitual always cause a sensation by 
virtue of their novelty and with it also a positive or negative 
sense of feeling. Such feelings have been termed “ sensuous 
feelings.” This name indicates the causal connection between 
body and soul. If our psychic life is buoyed up through the 
senses, ¢. g., if together with bodily pains also the feeling of 
pressure and despair vanishes and the conditions for the wants 
and impulses of our body return again, then the feeling of 
joy and happiness arises, but if as a result of organic dis- 
turbances and oppressions our normal psychic life is impeded, 
the feeling of displeasure and pain arises. It is an immediate 
sequence of the psychophysical nexus that whatever furthers 
the normal existence of our body and its conditions, exercises 
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an equivalent effect upon our soul either as the content of a 
perception or of an idea. This is most clearly illustrated by 
the phenomena of hunger and thirst, heat and cold. My ex- 
tensive experiments with the school children of Lancaster re- 
sulted in the firm establishment of the fact that sudden 
changes in the barometer, especially before heavy thunder 
storms demoralized whole classes, so that the teacher, even the 
best of them could do nothing with the great majority of the 
children until the storm was over. Light is another great fac- 
tor in the regulation of our feelings. How happy everybody 
feels at the sight of the blue sky and the glory of the starry 
heavens, how depressive under a gloomy sky, an ill-lighted 
room! What a splendor there is in the richness of colors! 
The dark green of meadows and forests puts us in a contented 
mood, while red, the color of the greatest wave length, and 
strongest heat stirs us up and arouses savages and animals into 
fury. So has every color its peculiar psychic effect, and what 
is true of colors is also true of sounds, as well as of all the 
sensory manifestations, so that we may say, no other psychic 
phenomenon exhibits a closer mutual psychophysical reaction 
than that of feeling. But this is not only true in one direc- 
tion, the phenomena of feeling have not only their base in the 
condition of the bodily organism, it is likewise true that the 
different shades of feeling are reflected on the surface of the 
human body. Great joy bursts, as it were, from all the pores 
of the happy man while grief and sorrow plow deep furrows 
in the features of the afflicted. The soul’s content of feeling 
can therefore be measured by its allied organism. 

The intensity of feelings bears a definite proportional rela- 
tion to the strength and quality of its causal stumulus. Wundt 
has formulated this observation into the law: “ The intensity 
of the reaction of feeling increases proportionally to the rela- 
tive increases of the sense stimuli.” 

However, this is only relatively true. For temperaments 
and temporary moods modify the effects of sense stimuli con- 
siderably. Reactions differ according to whether a sanguine 
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or a melancholy temperament is affected, whether the in- 
dividual is in an angry or a happy mood. An intensely and 
suddenly increased feeling, frequently called an affect or emo- 
tion may throw the whole body into such convulsions that in 
some form or other they may last for life, in other cases even 
death may ensue. As therefore the kind of the emotion and 
its intensity is on the one hand dependent upon the function 
and the condition of the human organism so on the other hand 
do the emotions influence the functions of the bodily organs, 
eause gastric troubles, an overflow of the gall bladder, irregu- 
larities and even paralysis of the heart. The emotion of joy 
causes laughter and shouting, that of anger frequently jaun- 
dice, convulsive contraction of the bronchial tubes and a chok- 
ing movement of the esophagus, while the depressing affect 
of fear or fright is followed by relaxation of the limbs, oppres- 
sion of the breast and other phenomena of ill feeling. 

We have mentioned the influence of indwidual temperament 
upon psychophysical relations. All are agreed that there are 
differences in temperament, but its causes have been differ- 
ently interpreted. At present it seems to be generally admitted 
that these psychic phenomena are dependent upon differences 
in the nervous system and the general physiological constitu- 
tion of the individual. Moreover, climate, nationality, race, 
age and sex are important factors in the shaping of tempera- 
ment, as we all know from everyday experience. The French- 
man is the typical representative of the sanguine tempera- 
ment. Thin blood and an easily excitable nervous system are 
paralleled by a vivid imagination, quick perception, enthusi- 
asm for things bright and beautiful and an unwavering 
optimism; they also go hand in hand with lack of thorough- 
ness, conscientiousness and accuracy ; the love of pleasures and 
enjoyment with a light regard for duty and moral stability. 
Such are generally the characteristics of childhood age. Youth 
is preéminently choleric. Hot blood and intense excitability 
of the nervous system are paralleled by the psychic manifesta- 
tions of magnanimity, boldness, bravery, will power and frank- 
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ness. Permanency of determination and lack of imagination ; 
fearlessness and energy go hand in hand with a tendency to 
anger, pride, stubbornness and ambition, but also with much 
thoroughness and keenness of perception, shrewdness and ac- 
curacy. The man with the choleric temperament is the born 
leader and man of affairs. He is recognized by his firm step 
and penetrating eye. 

The melancholy temperament is just the opposite from the 
sanguine. On the physical side it is characterized by slowly 
excitable nerves, thick blood and dark bile. On the psychic 
side by its tendencies to suspicion, envy, hatred, and 
cowardiee. Lack of imagination goes hand in hand with 
great ability for mathematical calculations and philosophical 
thinking, but also for hypochondry, sentimentality and in- 
sanity. 

The phlegmatic temperament is the exact opposite to the 
choleric. It is generally inclined to stoutness, is cold blooded 
and little excitable. Lack of energy and sympathy go hand 
in hand with love for ease, comfort and peacefulness; lack of 
imagination with sober and cold judgment. While melan- 
choly temperaments prevail among the middle-aged the phleg- 
matics are largely found among the aged. 

As the temperament of the individual is closely connected 
with his emotions so also with his passions, and here likewise 
a close connection between body and soul is observable. Emo- 
tion and passion both disturb the equilibrium of cool reflection, 
passion differs from emotion in being a permanent factor, 
while emotion is only temporary. The former positively and 
permanently impairs the freedom of the will, the latter tempo- 
rarily. The relations of the two to the bodily organism are 
therefore likewise different. A pale skin and sunken eyes 
frequently betray the passions of the soul, the nerves are more 
excitable, the heart beats faster and the muscles are abnormally 
developed. The results are generally the undermining of the 
health of the individual and an early death. Passions gen- 
erally indicate a brutal, tyrannical character largely due to 
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the pathology of the reflex nerve centers. Again, education 
in early youth, especially that of the will to submit to the 
categorical imperative can do much to prevent the manifesta- 
tion of inherited pathological conditions. 

We have discussed the phenomena of sensation, of apper- 
ception, of feeling and emotion and the question arises what is 
the phenomenon called will, upon which especially our moral 
activities rest? I believe with Rauch that “will is reason 
with a prevailing practical tendency,” distinct in its two 
aspects as nature and as moral will. The latter is closely 
related to law and moral obligations, the former to desires, 
inclinations, emotions and passions. 

Our whole discussion so far has been on the will as nature. 
I have tried to show that the basal source of man’s activity lies 
without rather than within himself. It belongs to those vast 
inheritances that have come to him out of nature’s great realm 
from the past and the present. From this point of view man 
is simply one of the products of cosmic evolution and freedom 
of will is an impossibility. Here we find an explanation for 
the transmission of lofty virtues as well as of criminal 
tendencies through whole generations. 

I, however, just as surely affirm on the basis of my moral 
experience, that while by nature I am bound hands and feet 
and subject to nature’s laws, there is also a power given to 
me which places my destiny in my own hands to make it or 
mar it, as I will. This is the power of my moral conscious- 
ness. I am well aware of the difficulties which such an as- 
sumption encounters on the metaphysical side. But, if a 
Kant could pass from his critique of pure reason to that of 
practical reason, assuming a scientific or intellectual con- 
sciousness on the one hand and the moral or religious on the 
other I shall not go amiss by assuming a third parallelism along- 
side of that between body and soul, viz., the parallelism of 
spirit, the power which if not suppressed directs the soul to the 
assertion of freedom. The soul-body factors are after all 
only a part of the complex constellation of human personality. 
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I shall feel free to believe with Professor William James of 
Harvard: “ While I freely admit that the pluralism and rest- 
lessness of a universe with freedom in it are repugnant and 
irrational in a certain way, I find that the alternative to them 
is irrational in a deeper way. The indeterminism offends only 
the native absolutism of my intellect—an absolutism which, 
after all, perhaps deserves to be snubbed and kept in check. 
But the determinism . . . violates my sense of moral reality 
through and through ”—and this sense is not bound by the 
limitations of our physical constitution. 
LANOASTEB, Pa. 
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HISTORY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH OF 
HUNGARY.* 


BY FRANCIS BALOGH, 


PRoFEessor OF CHURCH HISTORY IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT 
DEBRECZEN, HUNGARY. CONDENSED TRANSLATION BY THE 
Rev. Louis NANassy. 


II. 
V. Scnoors. 


§ 24. Foundation of the Reformed Colleges. 


1. The College of Sdrospatak.—Its first foundation was 
laid by Lord Perényi in the sixteenth century. Later 
Susannah Lordntfy and her husband, Prince George Rakdczy 
I., became its patrons and had raised it to the height of its 
prosperity. After the death of Lorfntfy (1660) the col- 
lege was confiscated by the Roman Catholic Sofie Bathory. 
She drove out the professors and students, who took refuge 
in the college of Debreczen and later in Transylvania. So 
the celebrated Rakéczy-college during her time remained 
quiescent. 

2. The College of Papa.—It was established by the aid of 
the city by Lord Torok in 1531. In 1660 the soldiers of the 
Roman Catholic Count Eszterhézi captured it, and it re- 
mained in their possession for a long time. 

8. The College of Debreczen.—This college was founded 
by the son of a lord named Peter in 1312 and was under the 
care of the Franciscan monks. Under the Téréks it became 
Protestant. Helped by the funds of many princes and spared 


*The first part of this article appeared in the RerormMep CHURCH 
Review, July, 1906. 
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from external disturbances, it grew continually. In 1660 
the college of Nagyvdrad was annexed to it. 

4. The College of Gyulafehérvér-Nagyenyed.—In the 
cloister of Gywlafehérvar, left by the monks, Prince Sigismund 
John organized a Protestant school in 1560. In 1622 Bethlen, 
the great Reformed prince, raised it to a flourishing state. He 
called in from abroad professors whose fame had spread over 
Europe—such as Opitz, Kopisch, Alsted, Piscator, Bisterfeld, 
Crispinus, Basir. In his will he remembered the school with 
rich donations, by which the success of the college was secured 
forever. In 1658 the school was burned by the Turks, and 
by the ordinance of Prince Apafi the college was transferred 
to Nagyenyed, the center of his estates. Since 1662 the 
Bethlen-college has continued here its glorious career. 


VI. Lireratoure. 


§ 25. Printing Houses. 


The first printing was done by the reformers. The min- 
isters, lords and cities rivaled each other in establishing 
printers. There were twenty-five establishments in Hungary 
in the sixteenth century. By the help of printing the Protest- 
ant authors created such a literature that even the history of 
secular literature calls the sixteenth century a “ Protestant 
period.” 

§ 26. Bible Translations. 

It was a merit of the Reformation that the Bible was made 
a common book of the people. Of the reformers Erdési was 
the first who edited the New Testament in 1541. Heltai with 
his three comrades intended to translate the whole Bible in 
five volumes, but could edit only four volumes; the fifth did 
not appear. Bishop Melius translated the New Testament 
(1567) and some parts of the Old Testament. 

The first complete Hungarian translation was published 
through the efforts of Dean Karolyi in 1590, with the aid of 
Lords 8. Bathori and 8S. Rakéczy. The tomb of Karolyi, 
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which was in the church, where he served, was disturbed by 
the Jesuits in 1695.* 

Albrecht Molnar, who was errand boy for Karolyi and the 
printers, was predestined to continue the work of Karolyi. 
By the aid of Maurice of Hesse, in 1608, he printed the Bible 
in a smaller and more convenient form. It was accepted 
with great joy, and after four years had to be reprinted in 
Oppenheim, where Molnfr lived at that time. He edited in 
addition to the Bible the psalms, the Catechism of Heidelberg 
and a few prayers. 

In 1638 Prince Rakéczy I. called upon the experts to revise 
the translation of Karolyi, and the reprinting of the same in 
ten thousand copies was planned. The plan was carried out 
by the aid of the prince, lords and congregations. After the 
fall of the Rakoczy-dynasty the Bible was printed abroad. 
Before 1660 the whole Bible was published eight times, and 
the New Testament seven times in Hungary. 


§ 27. Hymaals. 


The first hymns were translations of the Latin songs, to- 
gether with original pieces written by reformers and lords, 
and some even by Prince Bethlen. The first hymnal was 
edited by Reformer Gélszécsi in 1538. The second was 
printed by Reformer Huszér in 1560. 

They were superseded by the collection of Reformer Szegedi. 
By 1590 it reached seven editions. Bishop Kovdes of De- 
breczen edited another collection in 1590, which in one hun- 
dred and ten years reached thirty editions. 

The most memorable hymnal was composed by A. Molnédr. 
Using the German translation of Lobwasser, he translated the 
psalms with such a spirit and religious feeling that it is yet 
the most precious spiritual bread of the Hungarian Reformed 
people. With the aid of Frederick V., elector of Pfalz, and 

* At the third centennial commemoration of the printing of K4rolyi’s 


Bible the Hungarian Protestants, with great ceremony, unveiled a monu- 
ment to his memory at Gincz, the place of his ministry. 
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Maurice, elector of Hesse, he edited it in Hernborn in 1607. 
Maurice, being fascinated with the Hungarian language, Mol- 
nar wrote for him a Hungarian grammar in 1610. Molnar 
also translated into Hungarian the Institutes of Calvin. His 
psalms reached by 1708 thirty-five editions. 

The most illuminated and the largest hymnal, the “Old 
Gradual,” was edited by Prince Rakéezy in 1636. It was the 
composition of Bishops Dayka and Geleji. 

The splendid period of the Hungarian Reformed Church 
was closed by the Bible printed in 1660 and by the “ Old 
Gradual.” Not long afterward the victims of the mourning 
decade sang in tears the psalms of Molnar. 


§ 28. Historical, Dogmatic and Polemic Literature. 


Church History, which needs a quiet investigation, found 
only a few patrons in the feverish period of the Reformation. 
Rev. Skaricza in 1585 wrote the life of the Reformer Szegedi 
under the title of “ Vita Stephani Szegedini.” Professor 
Szilagyi related the history of the council of Szatmarnémeti 
and the Tolnai-dispute on the form of Church government. 
His “ Series et Dispositio” did not appear in printed form. 

The first dogmatic work was written by Reformer Biré 
of Déva on “ A Short Explanation of the Ten Commandments, 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Seals of the Creed” 
(1538). Its facsimile was edited by the Hungarian Academy 
of Science in 1897. 

Bishop Melius enriched the dogmatic literature with four- 
teen works. His principal book is “ The Foundation of the 
Christian Doctrine” modelled after the work of Calvin. 

Félegyhazi also composed a dogmatic work: “ Teaching of 
the True Christian Religion.” Bishop Gelei’s principal work 
is “ The Secret of Sectrets,” against the Unitarians. We find 
also many catechisms written for children. 

The leading author of polemic literature against the Roman 
Catholics was Rev. Alvinczi of Kassa. His principal work 
“Ttinerarium Catholicum” could not be refuted by Arch- 
bishop Pazmany. 
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PART SECOND. 
I. Tse Retation Between Strate anp Cuvurcn. 


§29. The Causes Which Led to the Extinction of the 
Reformation in Hungary. 


Till the middle of the seventeenth century Hungarian 
Protestantism was a political power, saving the liberty of the 
country, and it was thought that, under the shelter of treaties 
and constitutional laws gained at a cost of much blood, a 
period of peace and prosperity would set in. But the very 
contrary happened. Protestantism became the victim of a 
most horrible despotism, and it is a wonder that the country 
also did not perish with it. 

One of the causes which were instrumental in making the 
period unfavorable for Protestantism was that the principality 
of Transylvania, which was the confederate and principal 
guard of Protestantism, lost its decisive power. George 
Rakéczy II. died in 1660 and his wife, converted to Roman- 
ism, became a foe of the Protestants. 

The other cause can be found in Leopold’s accession to the 
throne. Till his seventeenth year he had been educated by 
the Jesuits to be a priest, and acknowledged the right of exist- 
ence to Roman Catholicism only. So the clergy, which took 
courage, and the Jesuits, who held the whole of Europe as in 
an iron net, and the lords, who were directed by them, caused 
the Reformation to plunge into mourning. 

When the diet of Pozsony in 1662 was summoned the 
Protestants, taking the opportunity, published their com- 
plaints to the country. King Leopold answered that on ac- 
count of political cases, the private cases (i. ¢., the religious 
injuries) were to be omitted. When their sixth petition was 
also refused they left the diet in a body. Thus the dove of 
peace flew away. 
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§ 30. The Culminating Point in the Persecution. The 
Mourning Decade. 


The government trampled the laws under foot and caused 
the darkest period, called the mourning decade. In order to 
extinguish Protestantism a court (delegatum indicium extra- 
ordinarium) was organized at Pozsony. It was opened in 
1671 and continued for years to persecute the ministers. The 
clergy and royal captains acted against the churches and 
people. Provost Barsony took four thousand and Archbishop 
Szelepesényi seven thousand souls into the Roman Church; 
at the end of the decade they said openly: “ There is no 
Calvinistic magnate left in Hungary.” 

In its first session the court sentenced the members of the 
Wesselényi-conspiracy, which was started by Roman Catholic 
lords. The Jesuits thought that the time had come when the 
Protestant ministers and teachers could be extinguished by 
declaring their participation in the conspiracy. The minis- 
ters of Pozsony and thirty-nine citizens were summoned and 
sentenced to death on May 16, 1672. The ministers were 
exiled and the citizens were released only at the intervention 
of the Saxon elector. 

The second citation took place on September 25, 1673, - 
was greater in extent. Thirty-five ministers were called be- 
fore the court and accused of inciting the people against the 
king and of speaking of Roman Catholics as idolators. Three 
conditions were given for avoiding death: 1, exile from 
Hungary; 2, resignation from the ministry; 3, abandonment 
of their faith. 

At the command of the king for the third time seven hun- 
dred ministers were taken before the court, on March 5, 1674. 
The sentence of death was promulgated on April 4th. Those 
who wished to save their lives were compelled to sign one of 
the three conditions. 
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§ 31. The Galley-slavery; the Sympathy of Intelligent 
Europe. 


Ninety-four among those ministers and teachers who ap- 
peared before the court of Pozsony in 1674 refused to sign 
any reversal. They were imprisoned in six forts. Their 
greatest tormentors were Bishop Kollonich and Jesuit Kellio. 
Bound in heavy chains, and guarded by unsparing satellites, 
they were not allowed to undress. Dry bread was their food 
and rotten straw their bed. In consequence of the trials 
and torments, lasting for eight months, three died in jail, 
three escaped, and twenty-one went astray—leaving sixty-two 
who remained true to their conscience. 

They were sentenced to imprisonment for life. After an 
imprisonment of one year forty-two were sent on the “ sor- 
rowful way” to Naples. Only thirty prisoners arrived there 
and each of these was sold at a price of fifty gold pieces and 
chained together two by two, they were placed in galleys for 
the hardest servile work. Six of them died during the time 
of their slavery. 

For the wretched slaves the hearts of Christians in foreign 
lands were touched with sympathy. Eight merchants of 
Naples did not spare anything in order to mitigate their condi- 
tion and to release them. Hamel, the delegate of the Holland 
and Belgic states, addressed to King Leopold a petition 
proving the innocency of the ministers. The elector of Saxony 
and the English and Swedish kings through their delegates 
favored the petition. The interference of Holland, which was 
the confederate of Leopold against the French, was at last 
successful. Ruyter, the admiral of the Dutch navy, released 
them on February 11, 1676. Next day the confessors, sing- 
ing psalms, went over from the penal vessels to the rescuing 
boat of Ruyter, who received them very affectionately with 
the following declaration: “ Of all my victories not one has 
caused me so much joy as the deliverance of Christ’s innocent 
ministers from this intolerable yoke.” At that time twenty- 
six survived. 
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The prisoners of the second delivery, numbering twenty, 
were tormented with neck chains in the dark and narrow 
prisons of Buccari. At the time of the deliverance their 
number had decreased to six. In the interest of these a physi- 
cian named Zaffi and the German minister of Venice wrote 
letters and collected money for them. At last, through the 
interference of Holland, they were released by King Leopold. 
After their discharge one of them died, so, together with the 
prisoners of Naples, thirty-one confessors arrived in Switzer- 
land, the mountainous home of the Reformation. 

Switzerland was the first to give a home to the homeless 
ones. Professor Heidegger of Zurich and Professor Turretin 
of Geneva started the crowning work of sympathy. The con- 
fessors’ condition was mentioned in the public prayers of the 
Church, and the cities and congregations hurried in collecting 
money for them. Their journey in that free country was 
like a triumph; at their arrival in the valley of Engadin the 
Reformed population went before them in crowds and every- 
body felt happy if he could touch their dress or could give 
them anything. 

On May 20, 1676, they arrived in Zurich. Here for 
nearly one and one half years they enjoyed Christian hospi- 
tality. Principal Hospinian employed artists to paint the 
portraits of he Revs. Séllyeit and Harsdényi, and these are at 
present in the library of Zurich. At the request of Professor 
Hottinger Confessor Kocsi Csergé wrote in twelve chapters the 
“ Narratio Brevis” of their slavery. 

Not only Zurich, but the whole of Switzerland manifested 
the warmest sympathy toward the Magyar confessors and col- 
lected for them over twelve thousand florins. At last, under 
the influence of Thékély, who started a movement to defend 
the liberties of the constitution and conscience, the diet of 
Sopron (1681) allowed them to return to Hungary.* 


*In the bicentennial commemoration of the galley-slaves (1876) a 
memorial service was held in Debreczen. Rev. Ch. Récz wrote “The 
Victims of the Court of Pozsony.” A monument erected by Mrs. J. 
Hegyt was unveiled in Debreczen between the college and principal 
church in 1895. 
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§ 32. The Defeat of the Reformation with Political Force ; 
Two Fatal Decades (1681-1701). 


At the diet of Sopron (1681) the Protestants presented a 
petition, in which they related the facts. But they received 
no attention, and so Protestant lords did not have part there- 
after in the diet. The twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth articles 
of that diet were enacted without their presence. The twenty- 
fifth article confirmed the peace of Vienna, but “left the 
rights of lords integral ” and allowed the return of the exiled 
ministers. This point was secured through the action of 
foreign powers. The twenty-sixth article ordered that only 
those churches which were built by Protestants and were not 
consecrated by Romish ceremony should be given back to them. 
That article designated two places in every county for new 
churches. Those were the “ loci inarticulati.” 

When Buda was recaptured from the Turks by the king’s 
troops (1686) the victory made the dynasty revengeful toward 
the Protestants. A so-called “bloody court ” was established 
in Eperjes by Count Karaffa, and from the Protestant popula- 
tion of that town twenty were decapitated. When their inno- 
cence was proved the king stopped that fatal court at a request 
from the palatine and from other sources. 

Next year (1687) took place the diet of Pozsony. Accord- 
ing to the twenty-first article the privileges of the diet of 1681 
were maintained, but “ only by the grace of the king.” Thus 
came caprice and grace in place of constitutional laws. After 
the diet the persecution of the Protestants started anew. 
Bishop Kollonich presented in Vienna his plan (Einrichtungs- 
werk). It was his final purpose that “ Hungary first must 
be made a slave, then beggar, then Roman Catholic.” Accord- 
ing to the “ Explanatio Leopoldina ” (1691) only the Roman 
faith, as the dominant religion, has right to free services every- 
where; the Protestants could hold services at the twenty-two 
specified places, but elsewhere they could have only private 
services without a minister; the Roman Catholic festivals 
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were to be observed by the Protestants also, who were com- 
pelled to partake in the processions. This explanation of the 
law, by which the Protestants were subjected to every kind of 
persecution and oppression, was valid for a hundred years. 
Kollonich, its author, became the archbishop of Esztergom. 

In the meantime Transylvania lost its independence and 
was placed under the government of Leopold, and Kollonich 
began his function also in Transylvania. Urged by him, a 
royal order was issued (1701); according to it all of the 
ecclesiastical estates in the recaptured territory must be given 
to the Roman Catholics; every lord as a patron must rein- 
stall the Romish priests in his estate; in the territory taken 
back from the Turks and in the frontier towns the exercise 
of the Roman Catholic faith only is allowed. The Protestant 
Church faced indeed a disturbed and hopeless future. 


§ 33. The Reformation During the National War under the 

Leadership of Francis Rakéczy II. The Year of Hope. 

The nation, left alone, took up arms, being convinced of the 
manifold injuries which it had suffered. The Roman Cath- 
olic Francis Rakéczy II., who had avoided the axe of the 
executioner by running away from jail, stood at the head of 
the national army, and, receiving aid from the French king, 
caused such a turn that the terrified government of Vienna 
invited negotiations, but it struck upon a rock. 

Joseph I., the new king, having a wider horizon, tried to 
appease the desperate nation by discharging the hated Kolonich 
from the government. Rakéezy, in order to continue the 
negotiations, summoned the diet in Széchény (1705), to which 
the king also sent four delegates. Here Rikéczy was elected 
“prince of the Hungarians confederating for the liberty of 
the country ” and took an oath that he would defend the three 
recognized religions in their integrity. At his suggestion it 
became a common agreement that the denominations would 
settle in an amicable way the questions concerning the 
churches. The paragraphs concerning religion were as fol- 
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lows: 1, in cases of religion the right of the lords must be 
estopped; 2, the church must be given to that denomination 
which is in a majority in that place. In commemoration of 
the interdenominational peace the prince coined a medal 
whereon three persons together light the fire of the altar, in 
order to symbolize “ religious harmony fanned by the spirit 
of liberty.” The Jesuits, who were allowed to stay in the 
country only in case of separation from the Austrian Jesuits, 
started a movement against the articles drafted at Széchény. 

The prince replied to their pamphlet in the “ Answer of 
Francis Rakéczy.” This reply, discovering the intrigues of 
the Jesuits, is matchless in Hungarian history. In it “God 
let the truth to be told in a miraculous way by a Popish ad- 
herent.” The reply was not without effect; the Jesuits 
were excluded from Hungary, which they named “ Regnum 
Marianum.” 

Because of the disturbing action of the Jesuits, and at the 
request of the French king, the fatal step was taken: the diet 
of Onod (1707) declared the Hapsburg dynasty to be de 
throned and the country to be free. In the meantime the 
star of Rakéezy’s chance had sunk. In his absence, and in 
spite of his protest, his general agreed to the peace of 
Szatmarnéméti (1711). Its provision concerning religion is 
as follows: “ The king will hold to the laws of the country 
as to religion.” 

That peace was a signal for the victors. The Jesuits sud- 
denly started such an unsparing persecution that the fleeing 
people could gather to pray and sing only on the fields, with- 
out ministers, because their churches were taken from them. 
The years of hope disappeared again for a very long time. 


§ 34. The Babylonian Captivity of the Church During the 
Reigns of Charles III. and Maria Theresia 
(1711-1781). 

In the time of King Charles III. the Hungarians lived 
through years of quiet oppression. The thirtieth article of the 
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diet of 1715 prohibited even complaints through the ecclesi- 
astical magistracy. But the Roman Catholics gained new 
forces. The king endowed the archbishop of Hungary with 
the title of “the prince of the holy Roman Empire”; he 
reinstalled the Roman bishopric in Transylvania and sur- 
rendered the Reformed college to the new bishop. The 
“ Royal Governmental Lieutenancy ” was established (1723) 
to hear all cases pertaining to education. Its members were 
mostly Roman bishops, fanatical lords and servile nobles. 
That Lieutenancy was called by a Roman bishop “ the whip 
for heretics.” Indeed, with its endless ordinances, it stopped 
the slightest activity; it forbade conversion to Protestantism, 
and punished those who proselyted; Protestants were not 
eligible to appointment to the magistracy. 

The committee concerning religion, as ordered by the diet, 
came together in 1721, its members being Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, but failed to agree. The king issued the 
“ Carolina Resolutio” in order to prescribe the status of the 
Protestants. Its contents were as follows: (1) The rights of 
the lords were to be sustained (cuius regio, eius religio) ; (2) 
the Protestant ministers could serve only in the specified 
places; (3) matrimonial cases were to be put under the charge 
of the Roman bishops, and mixed marriages could be per- 
formed only by Roman Catholic priests; (4) the Protestants 
were allowed to elect their own bishops, but their authority 
was effectual only as to the moral life of the ministers and 
baptism was under the supervision of Roman Catholic deans; 
(5) those who were converted to Protestantism were to be 
punished with a severe penalty; (6) the Roman Catholic 
festivals were to be observed externally by everybody and the 
guilds were compelled to partake in the Romish processions; 
(7) everybody taking an office had to take an oath in the 
names of the saints and of St. Mary; (8) the Protestants were 
allowed to have small primary schools and for high schools 
a royal permission was necessary ; (9) those suffering religious 
injury were allowed to appeal to the king in a private, not 
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corporate capacity.” But the dominant party found that the 
edict contained too much ease for the Protestants and Cardi- 
nal Althan appealed to the pope to stop its publication. 

Nor was the situation of the Protestants improved under the 
reign of Maria Theresia. A royal ordinance forbade the 
Protestant ministry from teaching the doctrine that infants 
that died without baptism could be saved. ‘Bird, a Roman 
bishop, in a pamphlet named Enchiridion, which was pub- 
lished in German also, urged the burning of the Protestants. 
In that century of enlightenment this pamphlet caused such 
a shock that, at the interference of Englishmen and Prussians, 
it was suppressed. The bishop of Pécs drove out of his diocese 
the Protestant ministers and confiscated their churches. At 
the demand of the pope’s delegate societies with the purpose 
of converting the Protestants were organized (Societies of St. 
Joseph, St. Stephen and St. Mary). At the breaking out of 
the seven-years war the pope presented to Daun, the com- 
mander, a consecrated sword and called upon him in a bull to 
extirpate heresy as Satanic. 

The situation of the Protestants became easier when the 
ingenious Joseph was appointed by his mother to be governor. 
He made a journey through his country; he visited the Re- 
formed bishop in Debreczen and listened with love to him. 
By his experiences he was convinced that the Jesuits were the 
authors of the disturbances. “I know them”; he wrote to 
a French Minister of State in 1770, “they spread darkness 
on the earth.” At the time of their abolishment by Pope 
Clement XIV. they had in Hungary eighteen schools, twenty 
cloisters and eleven missionary stations. Their estates were 
absorbed by the state into the “study fund” established by 
Maria Theresia in 1775. 


§ 35. Emperor Joseph II. and the Decade of Tolerance. 


The dawn of better days for the Protestant Church began 
under Joseph II. He wished to put a stop to religious perse- 
cution and intended to purify even Roman Catholicism. He 
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wrote to his ambassador in Rome: “I hate superstition and 
fanaticism . . . therefore I wish to abolish the cloisters; 
lay priests should act and should proclaim the Gospel instead 
of myths; enlightened priests must be educated, . . . then 
after a century the whole people will be Christian.” Among 
his remarkable ordinances we find that without royal permis- 
sion first obtained no papal bull was to be promulgated, and 
that differences as to religion were to constitute no hinderance 
in filling offices. 

In 1781 he issued “ the edict of tolerance.” Its content 
is as follows: “The Protestants are allowed to hold private 
services everywhere in the country, and also public services 
in those places where a hundred or more families are able to 
build a church, parsonage and school, but the church must 
be without steeple and bell and its door must not face the 
street. On account of his religion no Protestant can be ex- 
cluded from public office. Protestants can buy estates and 
can engage in trade everywhere. No one is compelled to 
take an oath which is contrary to his religion. Protestants 
are not compelled to hear the mass or partake in the procession. 
They can use the churches which have been in their possession 
and can rebuild those which have been in ruins. If the 
father is a Roman Catholic all the children must be educated 
in his faith, but if the father is a Protestant, only the boys are 
allowed to follow their father’s religion. No priest can visit . 
protestants in sickness without a call. The Roman bishops 
have no control over Protestant baptisms; the Protestant bis- 
hops can visit their pastors.” 

The Protestants rejoiced over these ordinances but the 
prince-archbishop doubted the right of the emperor to grant 
religious liberty to the Protestants. Pope Pius VI. visited 
the emperor personally at Vienna in order to move him to 
withdraw his ordinances, but Joseph and his premier re- 
mained inflexible and the pope departed without success. 

Joseph issued other ordinances favorable to Protestantism. 
But, chiefly on account of the dissatisfaction of the Roman 
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Catholics, Joseph, before his death, withdrew his ordinances, 
except the edict of tolerance. 


§ 36. The Evangelical Churches are Restored to a Constitu- 
tional Basis. 

Leopold II., brother of Joseph II., was a wise and enlight- 
ened king. In 1790 he declared that he was inclined to 
strengthen the rights of the Protestants by laws passed by 
the diet. Thus the royal court stepped out from the path of 
despotism exercised since 1681. 

His rescript addressed to the diet contained an expression 
about the “ religions recognized equally,” and was objected to 
by the clergy. A reply came from the king. It names the 
Protestant religion as an “ acknowledged religion” and the 
word “equally ” was omitted. It was accepted and enacted 
by the diet as the twenty-sixth article of 1791. Its content 
is as follows: “(1) Everybody can freely follow his religious 
convictions. (2) The services are public everywhere and the 
lords are compelled to give properties for the churches, schools 
and parsonages. (3) Nobody may be compelled to a cere- 
mony which is contrary to his creed. (4) The Protestants 
are under their ecclesiastical magistrates, and in accordance 
with the previous concession of the king they may have gen- 
eral synods also. (5) They are allowed to have schools and to 
print their books. (6) Roman Catholic priests may not collect 
taxes from Protestants. (7) The ministers of both creeds 
may visit their own sick and prisoners. (8) Everybody may 
be elected to office without regard to his religion. (9) The 
Protestants are freed from taking oath in the name of St. 
Mary or of the saints. (10) They may use their funds. (11) 
Their matrimonial cases are to be settled by their ecclesi- 
astical courts, and till they are organized the laical court is 
to judge them. (12) They may use their estates and those 
who take them must be punished by a fine of six hundred 
florins. (13) Conversion to Protestantism is to be reported 
to the king. (14) These rights are not to be extended to 
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Dalmatia, Croatia and Slavonia. (15) Mixed marriages 
are to be performed before Roman priests; if the father is a 
Roman Catholic all the children, and if he is a Protestant only 
the boys, shall follow his creed. (16) Every case originating 
from mixed mariages belongs to the Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
astical court. (17) On Roman Catholic festival days the 
Protestants are not allowed to do any noisy work.” 

This law, which claimed to make an “ agreement to last 
forever,” and which provided that “ the objection of the clergy 
and of the several Roman Catholic lords was to be invalid 
forever,” closed the centennial period of oppression and in- 
juries. 


§ 37. Obstructwe Trials. The Enactment of the Law Con- 
cerning Religious Inberty. 

The Roman party under the reign of Francis I. (1792- 
1835) attempted to turn the twenty-sixth article of 1791 from 
its original meaning. The injuries increased day by day; 
in 1799 the Protestants went to the king with complaints con- 
taining sixty sheets. The third centennial anniversary of the 
Reformation (1817) was observed with dismal prospects. 

But in 1844 the situation was changed, and the Protestants, 
helped by liberal Roman Catholics, succeeded in enacting the 
third article. According to it: (1) Those who had been edu- 
cated in the Protestant religion till their eighteenth year were 
not to be questioned as to their religion; (2) mixed marriages 
performed by Protestant pastors were to be valid; (3) Those 
who wished to change to Protestants were obliged to notify 
their former pastor in the presence of two witnesses, and in 
four weeks the transfer was to be complete. 

Then came the great events of the Hungarian war for inde- 
pendence (1848-1849). In the twentieth article of the diet, 
held in 1848, a law concerning religious liberty was passed. 
This new and important law became the irrevocable founda- 
tion of Protestant religious liberty. According to the second 
section “ perfect equality and reciprocity are extended to every 
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denomination.” The third section provides that the expenses 
of every recognized denomination should be assumed by the 
state. 

The carrying out of this law was suspended during the out- 
break of the national war for liberty. After the suppression 
of this war there was a decade of new and penal trials which 
threatened the stability of Protestantism and of the state itself. 


§ 38. A New Oppression. Fight against the “ Patent.” 


Count Leo Thun, minister of education at Vienna, issued 
a plan of Church government (1855) and called upon a few 
Protestants to discuss it. But they replied that without a 
commission from their ecclesiastical bodies they were not 
able to decide. The synods also rejected the plan. 

After a painful delay (1859) came the “ Patent” with the 
signature of Emperor Francis Joseph. It menaced the Pro- 
testant autonomy at its very foundations. A meeting was sum- 
moned by Rev. Balogh of Nagyszalonta in Debreczen, where, 
at the motion of Rev. Emery Révész of Dabreczen, the view 
was accepted that “the Austrian dynasty has not received any 
right either from God or from men by which it might inter- 
fere in the government of the Reformed Church. . . . It 
is matchless in history, therefore the legal status preceding 
1848 should be restored.” 

A new order practically suppressed the synods. Another 
meeting was summoned in Debreczen in 1860. Rev. P. 
Balogh was the president and Count Emery Degenfeld asso- 
ciate-president. C. Tisza, who was later a premier, answered 
the royal comissioner, who urged the closing of the meeting: 
“ Above all we owe obedience to the king of kings; therefore 
we cannot dissolve without abandoning our creed.” 

In the meantime Baron Vay called upon Rev. Révész to 
prepare a pamphlet to set right the situation of the Hungarian 
Protestants before the world. It was translated into English 
and was sent to the English ambassador at Vienna and to the 
delegates of the greater Protestant powers. To the great sur- 
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prise of everybody the government of Vienna yielded, and the 
Patent was suspended on May 15, 1860. 


§ 39. The Gradual Enforcement of the Religious Law of 
1848. 

After the coronation of Francis Joseph (1867) the follow- 
ing laws were passed in order to define the relation of the 
Reformed Church to the state and the other denominations: 

The fifty-third article of 1868 say that the children of 
mixed marriages shall follow the creed of their parents ac- 
cording to their sex, and if one denomination receives aid from 
the treasury of a community the other denominations existing 
there shall be helped also, and in proportion. 

The seventh article of 1885, under the premiership of the 
Reformed Tisza, made three Protestant bishops and three gen- 
eral curators, being the oldest in office, members of the Upper 
House. 

The thirty-first article of 1894 provided compulsory civil 
marriage, which must precede the ecclesiastical blessing. 

The thirty-second article of 1894 allowed the parents of 
mixed marriages to make an agreement before their marriage 
as to the religion of their future children. If they fail to 
make the agreement before their wedding, the children follow 
the creed of the parents, according to their sex. 

The forty-third article of 1895 enacted the law under which 
the individual is allowed to live without being a member of 
any church, but the children in such families must be educated 
in a recognized religion. 

The thirty-eighth article of 1868 acknowledge the rights 
of the denominations to maintain elementary schools. In 
1875 the general pensions institution for teachers was ex- 
tended to those teaching in denominational schools. 

The thirtieth article of 1883 gives privileges to the 
Churches to organize high schools, and their professors are 
members of the National Pension Board for Professors. 

The fortieth article of 1868 excused clergymen and theo- 
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logical students from partaking in the compulsory military 
exercises. 

The sixteenth article of 1893 orders that the salary of a 
denominational teacher shall be increased by the state to eight 
hundred crowns, if the congregation is not able to pay so much. 

The churches also receive aid from the state. The first 
support was given in 1869 (65,000 florins for the Reformed 
Church), and the sum has increased since 1892. 

The important fourteenth article of 1898 enacted the law 
that the salary of clergymen acting in a legally acknowledged 
deaomination should be enlarged to eighteen hundred crowns 
from the treasury of the state. Thus the third article of 1848 
is gradually but continuously realized. 


II. Cxuurcn Government. 


§ 40. The Period Without a General Synod. 


In the time of the persecution no regular synodical meet- 
ings could be held. In the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the idea became prevalent that the lords should come 
to the support of the oppressed Church. In 1734 Lord 8. 
Patay invited several lords to his estate, and at this meeting 
it was agreed that from the lay members a general curator 
should be elected as an associate-president to the bishop and 
there should also be chosen a curator to the dean in every 
classis. Further it was decided that the general curators and 
bishops should come together annually for conference. (“In 
unum convenient ”—so is derived the “ Conventus,” a gov- 
erning body of the Church.) 

Because the creation of offices for lay persons in the Church 
government was an irregular action, the clergy protested 
against it. Thus began a fight lasting for one hundred years, 
between the laity and clergy. 

In Transylvania the form of government developed in a 
different way. There, the Reformed Church being in a close 
relation with the state, the supreme ecclesiastical body was, 

14 
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the “ Supremum Curatorium,” consisting of five curators and 
five clergymen (bishop, deans and ordained professors). 
This body was transformed in 1709 to a “Supremum Con- 
sistorium ” with twenty-five clerical and twenty-five lay mem- 
bers. It ordered that in every classis and large city a lay 
curator should be elected. 


§ 41. The General Synod of Buda (1791). 


The relations between the clergy and the lay members were 
disturbed when the General Synod of Buda was summoned, 
where, in spite of the clergy’s protest, Count J. Teleky was 
elected president. A “Supremum Consistorium” was or- 
dered here, as the highest governing body, its members to be 
the bishops and general curators and its president a general 
curator. The last point was obnoxious and was opposed by 
the clergy. The synod decided that a consistory should be 
organized in every congregation. This was a great and 
permanent gain. But in organizing the consistories (presby- 
terium) the patrons also were allowed a share in the govern- 
ment of the Church. 

It was further provided that the members of the classical 
and synodical bodies should be equally chosen from the clergy 
and the laity. The clergy was displeased with the decision 
that the presidents were to be elected from the laity; a bishop 
could preside only in dogmatic and liturgical cases. It was 
ordered that the General Synod meet every tenth year. But 
the king, because of the dissatisfaction of the clergy, did not 
confirm the decrees of that general synod. Thus the great 
fight went on. 


§ 42. Continued Fight; the General Synod of 1881. 


Bishop Benedek declared that he would not accept the de- 
crees of the illegal synod held at Buda, and appealed to the 
king. By order of the king three “ general conferences ” were 
summoned, and by them it was decided that a “ general Con- 
ventus” should be organized. Curator Péchy became its 
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president. This Conventus, which was mentioned before as 
the “ Supremum Consistorium,” received a new impulse after 
the withdrawal of the “Patent.” By one synod it was 
moved (1867) that it be a plenipotentiary body, but the propo- 
sition was rejected. 

But everybody felt that the time had come when a legally 
convoked general synod must be held. Prepared by the Con- 
ventus, it was summoned at Debreczen in 1881, and repre- 
sented the whole Church. Bishops Peter Nagy and General 
Curator Baron N. Vay became the presidents. The law con- 
cerning a “General Fund” was enacted. Under the in- 
fluence of the enthusiasm manifested at the meeting men and 
women offered more than 30,000 florins. The Conventus 
was inserted into the constitution of the Church; the Synod 
of Transylvania which was independent before, was united 
with the other synods; compulsory laws for the five synods 


were drawn, etc. 


§ 43. The General Synod of 1891-98. 


At the capital of Hungary was held the second general 
synod, the presidents being Bishops Bartholomew Kiss and 
Gabriel Papp, and from the laity General Curators Baron 
Nicolaus Vay and Coloman Tisza. In the name of the 
Alliance of the Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian 
System Dr. Mathews welcomed the Hungarian Reformed 
Church. 

The most important decrees are as follows: 

1. Because the Synod of Transylvania is a part of the Gen- 
eral Synod, the members of the General Synod must be elected 
by the consistories in Transylvania also, and not by the 
Synod, as had happened. 

2. The large congregations are not to cast more votes than 
six. 
3. The members of the Conventus were to be elected by 
the synods. 
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4. The law concerning the election of pastors was to be 
modified. 

5. The “General Pension Fund” for the widows and 
children of ministers was to be instituted by the next Con- 
ventus. 

6. Every body must contribute toward the “ General Fund.” 

7. In matters which pertained both to the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches, a mixed committee was to be elected and 
its Reformed members were to move propositions before the 
Conventus. 

8. An educational plan, based on the theory of the autonomy 
of the Church, was accepted. The decrees were confirmed by 
King Francis Joseph. 


§44. Constitution and Organization of the Church. 

The Church has the “ consistorial-general synodical ” form 
of government; i. e., all its cases must be settled by its own 
bodies, the lowest being the consistory and the highest the 
general synod. 

Every Reformed person must belong to a congregation. 
The officers of the congregations are the pastor, teacher, cura- 
tor and elders, and these form the Consistory (presbyterium). 
The elders are elected for twelve years and in this proportion: 
for 200 souls, 4; for 500, 8; for 1,000, 12; for 3,000, 24; 
above 3,000 souls, 1 additional elder to every 1,000 adher- 
ents. The president of the consistory is the pastor; without 
him no meeting may be held. 

The several associated congregations from the Classis 
(tractus, senioratus), its members being the ministers and 
counselors chosen from the laity and clergy, two teachers and 
one professor representing the elementary and high schools; 
the stated clerks and attorney are members ex officio. Its 
presidents are the dean and the classical curator. 

The several associated classes form the Synod (superin- 
tendentia, district), its members being the deans and classical 
curtors, the councilors elected from the clergy and laity, the 
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delegates of the classes and the representatives of the high 
schools and academies. Its presidents are the bishop and 
general curator. It holds a meeting twice every year and 
takes charge of the examination of candidiates for the min- 
istry and for school positions, of ordination, etc. 

The General Conventus is a body organized to settle affairs 
pertaining to the whole Church, and represents the Church 
during the interval of the general synods. Its members are 
the bishops, the general curators and the representatives of the 
synods—together 38. 

The General Synod comes together every tenth year. The 
sphere of its action is ecclesiastical legislation which pertains 
to the articles of confession, government, liturgy, the election 
of ministers, education, the ecclesiastical tax-system, the Gen- 
eral Fund, ete. It has 116 members. 


III. Scnoots. 


§ 45. The Condition of Schools, 1660-1884. 


After 1660 the Roman clergy, united with the despotic 
government, endeavored to extirpate the Reformed schools, 
which were called “ the seeding grounds of the Church.” Col- 
lections were forbidden for schools. Queen Maria Theresa in 
1763 stopped the issue of passes for students wishing to go 
abroad. Books printed in Hungary or in foreign countries 
were strictly censured by the Jesuits. 

After such a proceeding the Board of Education of the 
imperial court in Vienna issued the “ Ratio Educationis ” 
(1777). It placed the Protestant schools under the suprem- 
acy of royal district supervisions and made the German the 
school language. The Reformed Church, led by Count L. 
Teleky, went to Queen Maria Theresa with a petition (1777). 
As late as 1791 the autonomy of the Protestant schools was 
secured. 

But in 1805 another “ Ratio Educationis ” was issued. It 
was more adapted to the needs of the time and provided for 


a 
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teaching in Hungarian. When it was extended to the 
Protestants, they declared that they were willing to accept 
what they thought to be good in it, but because of their 
autonomy it could not be enforced. In 1848 their rights were 
secured, but in 1851 the “ Organisations Entwurf” menaced 
the Reformed schools with a final peril. Bishops 8S. Pap of 
Debreczen issued pastoral letters and with money from vari- 
ous sources saved the college at Debreczen. In 1856 another 
imperial edict ordered the German language restored in the 
schools. The Reformed Church protested again; in 1861 
the “ Entwurf ” ceased to be enforced, and in 1884 the Church 
constructed the present system on the basis of its autonomy. 


§ 46. Old and New Colleges. 


1. The College at Sdrospatak, whose professors and stu- 
dents were expelled in 1671, was given back to the Reformed 
people by Prince Rakéczy II. in 1704. But later they were 
also disturbed by Jesuits and were compelled to apply to for- 
eign Protestant powers. The college was enriched by large 
funds and celebrated the third centennial anniversary of its 
existence (1860) with great festivals. 

2. The College at Debreczen was spared from persecution. 
In 1752 Queen Maria Teresa forbade the city to aid the col- 
lege from its treasury. The Reformed people, headed by 
Supreme Judge Domokos, started a collection and applied for 
help to the brethren in Switzerland, Holland and England. 
The “English Fund,” established through the endeavors of 
Archbishop Harring of Canterbury and the bishops of the 
English Church, is still in existence in London and the inter- 
est therefrom goes to the college. In 1802 the city began 
again to contribute to the support of the college; it has since 
continued its aid and in 1896, when Hungary celebrated the 
millenium of its existence, established four new chairs. 

3. The College at Papa was reopened when its professor, 
Kocsi Csergé, returned from galley slavery, but in 1752 the 
whole estates of the congregation at Papa were occupied. 
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Joseph II surrendered the college to its professors in 1783. 
Though it was compelled to give up its department for candi- 
dates for teaching and its law academy, it is still doing work 
through a high school (gymnasium) and a theological semi- 
nary. 

4. The Theological Seminary at Budapest was established 
in 1855 by the enthusiasm of many lords, and especially by 
that of Bishop Térék. In the beginning it was a common 
school for both Lutherans and Reformed, but later (1866) the 
Lutherans withdrew. 

5. The Theological Seminary at Kolozsvér was established 
in 1895 by the influence of Bishop D. Szdsz. It caused the 
suspension of the seminary at Nagyenyed. 

6. The “ Lyceum” of Méramarossziget was enriched by the 
funds of Count T. Butler. A law academy was added to the 
high school in 1836. 


IV. Lareratore. 


§ 47. Bibles and Hymnals. 


The glorious period of the Hungarian Bible was closed with 
that printed in Nagyvarad, 1661. After that time for many 
years the Bibles were printed in Basle and Utrecht. A young 
artist, named N. Kiss of Téthfalu, immigrated to Holland and 
printed 4,000 copies at Amsterdam, 1685. But not all of 
those could be taken into Hungary. 

Rev. George Koméromi of Debreczen finished at that time 
the revised translation of the Bible and it was edited at the 
cost of the city of Debreczen in Leyda, 1718. But on their 
arrival at the limits of Hungary they, like captives, were 
put into custody. The city of Debreczen sent a deputation 
to the king, who ordered that the books be surrendered to the 
Protestants, but the Jesuits burned them in the yard of the 
Roman bishop of Eger (1754). 

The nineteenth century promised a brighter future. “The 
British and Foreign Bible Society,” established in 1804, 
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having taken notice of the sad conditions, sent a delegate with 
10,000 crowns to Hungary, and an institute was established 
to spread the Bible. But in 1816 the establishment was sup- 
pressed by the government. 

Rev. A. Wimmer, a Lutheran pastor, with English aid 
founded a printing house in Készeg, in 1838. During ten 
years 120,000 Bibles were printed here and circulated. But 
the court of Vienna in 1851 closed the Bible-depots in Készeg 
and Budapest and confiscated the copies on hand. E. Millard, 
the general agent of the Bible Society, was excluded from 
Vienna; Wimmer fled abroad. The English ambassador at 
Vienna declared the Bibles to be English property and de- 
manded them. Thus they were exported from Hungary to 
Berlin, where the Prussian king gave them protection. 

After ten years the Bibles were allowed to be returned to 
Hungary. Millard knocked at the door of the Burg at Vienna 
(1861) and an edict permitted the spreading of the Holy 
Writ. Depots were established in Budapest, Kolozsvér and 
Vienna, 

The first step to renew the Hymnal was taken by the 
Synod of Transylvania, which commissioned Bishops Bonyhat 
and Szigeti with that work. The Hymnal was edited in 1744 
and 1838. It is the Hymnal of Transylvania to-day. 

The General Synod of Buda (1804), which represented the 
other four synods, ordered the revisal of the Psalms, and the 
new Hymnal was edited in 1808. Later on (1857) the re 
newal of the Hymnal was suggested. Under the presidency 
of Rev. Fejes a “ Tentative Hymnal” was composed, but it 
was not accepted by the synods (1903). 


§ 48. Authors of Church History. 


The preparation of the Church History was started in the 
time of the persecution. The most memorable writers were: 

1. Professor Parizpapai wrote the “ Rudus Redivivum ” in 
1684. It was reprinted in the “ Miscellanea Tigurina Col- 
lectio” in Zurich, 1723. 
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2. Rev. Haner, a Lutheran pastor, edited the “ Historia 
Ecelesiarum Transylvanicarum,” 1694. 

3. Rev. P. Ember, urged by Jablonsky, a court-preacher of 
Berlin, composed a historical work. Its manuscript went into 
the possession of Professor Lampe of Utrecht, who edited it 
under the name of “ Historia Ecclesie Reformate,” 1728. 

4, Rev. Peter Bod, the greatest writer of Hungarian 
Church History, produced many writings. His ‘principal 
work, “ Historia Hungarorum Ecclesiastica,” in manuscript, 
reached Professor Gerdes of Groningen and then the library 
of Leyda. It was published by Professor Rauwenhoff of 
Leyda (1888-1890). 

5. Bishop Simai’s manuscript on the History of the Hun- 
garian Church is in the library of the College of Maros 
vasérhely. His “Sylloge actorum publicorum ” was printed 
in 1790. 

6. Bishop E. Budai, while a professor at Debreczen, was 
the first to write in the Hungarian language, 1807. 

7. Bishop F. Téth also wrote in the national tongue (1808). 

8. Rev. Bauhofer, the Lutheran pastor at Buda, composed 
“Die Geschichte der Reformation in Ungarn,” which was 
printed in Hambourg (1854) and translated into English. 

9. Rev. Linberger, the Lutheran minister at Késmark, 
edited “Die Geschichte des Evangeliums in Ungarn and 
Sieben-Biirgen ” in 1880. 

10. Rev E. Révész of Debreczen was one of the greatest 
authors. He edited forty-eight historical works. 

11. Finally the Church History of Professor Warga is to 
be mentioned. It is very valuable. 


V. Lire. 
§ 49. Literature Society—Papers. 


The social activity of the Hungarian Church has been 
noticeable since the middle of the XIX. century. 
As early as 1863 steps were taken to organize a Protestant 
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Historical Literary Society. The present society was organ- 
ized in 1890. Its purposes are the encouragement of Hun- 
garian Theological literature and the speading of tracts among 
the people. For many years its president was the late Hon. 
Hegediis, Ex-minister of Commerce; its secretary is Professor 
F. Széts of Budapest. The products of its action are the 
“Protestant Review” (“Szemle”), its tracts (368,000 
copies), many Monographs, Church Historical Repertories, 
the “ Domestic Treasury ” (“ Hizi Kinestér”) for families, 
ete. 

Church Papers also were started. The first was the 
“ Protestant Church and School Paper” established in 1842. 
At the present time there are ecclesiastical organs at Budapest, 
Sarospatak, Debreczen, Kolozsvér, and Pipa. In Possony 
the “ Theological Organ ” is edited quarterly and in Séro- 
spatak the “ New Magazine of Sarospatak.” 

The “ Winter Paper” which with its popular contents is 
published during the winter, was started by Rev. Csécsi with 
three hundred readers; now it has a circulation of 15,000 
copies under the editorship of Rev. Szabolcska. The “ Free 
Church ” was established in 1884 by Rev. Charles Racz, and 
the “ Little Mirror,” in a strong Evangelical spirit, by Pro- 
fessor S. Kecskeméthy in 1893. Rev. J. Szalay is the editor 
of the “ Christian Evangelist,” a popular paper in the cause 
of home mission work. The “ Truthteller” was started by 
Rev. Budai in 1899; its present editor is Professor J. S. 
Szabé. The “Sunday” is edited by Rev. Vajda. For chil- 
dren the “ Sunray ” and “Good News ” have been published. 
The “ Awakener” is the organ of the Y. M. C. A. For 
women the “Mustard Seed” and “Olive Branch” are 
published. 


§ 50. Benevolent Societies. 


Societies to exercise the work of Christian mercy and love 
were established under the influence of the Scotch Mission. 
The first missionaries of the Scotch Free Church (Revs. 
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Smith and Wingate) arrived at Buda in 1841 and served 
among the English-speaking laborers working in the construc- 
tion of the chain-bridge. They were aided by Maria Doro- 
thea, wife of the palatine. Their special purpose was to 
preach the Gospel for the Jews. The despotic government of 
1851 drove them out of the country ; their school was defended 
by the Reformed congregation of Budapest. Under the 
patronage of Bishop Térék a German Reformed Church was 
organized in Budapest, and in 1878 the city gave building 
lots and the Scotch erected a church and school. The later 
missionaries, R. Kénig and Dr. A. Moody, raised the school 
to a flourishing state, the institution being visited by four 
hundred and fifty children (half of these are Jews). It gives 
free instruction, bible lectures, organized a Sunday school, and 
spreads the Bible. Rev. J. Webster is the present missionary. 

The National Protestant Orphanage was established by Rev. 
Bauhofer and others in 1859. The first building was dedi- 
cated in 1869 and began with forty-four orphans. Receiv- 
ing new funds in 1877 it erected another building which gives 
a home to a hundred orphans. Since that time it has been 
enriched with additional funds. 

The Home of Love in Kolozsvér was established by Bishop 
D. Szdsz for orphans of professors and ministers; there is 
another home at Uj Banovce, which was founded by Rev. 
Keck. In Debreczen a citizen named Andrew Szabé provided 
a fund for orphan students; it has grown to 126,000 crowns 
and gives aid to the amount of 48,000 crowns annually. The 
Maria Theresa Orphan’s Fund at Debreczen contributes 
yearly 26,000 crowns to five hundred orphans. The Home of 
Invalids at Debreczen takes care of one hundred and sixty- 
two old men and women, who are incapable of work. Its 
yearly help amounts to 24,000 crowns. 

The Bethsaida is a Protestant hospital and deaconesses’ 
home, established in Budapest, 1866. At that time it con- 
tained only two small rooms. Rev. R. Kénig collected for 
this institution in Scotland and America, Miss Mackishon and 
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an American who withheld his name donated the first funds. 
Then Scotch, Swiss, Holland, England and German, and other 
free beds were establshed. The cty of Budapest donated the 
lots and the German Church of Budapest sustains the institu- 
tion, which was dedicated in 1880. During twenty-five years 
9,101 sick were taken care of here. Sister Helm was the 
first to begin to instruct the deaconesses. 

The Reformed Good-Friday Society was organized by eight 
zealous church members who came out from the church on the 
Good Friday of 1893. Its purpose is to save the morally de- 
fective children, or those who are about to be lost. Its home, 
the “ Elizabeth Home,” was opened in 1904 and takes care of 
fifty-eight children. 

The Tabitha Society was organized in 1873 by Mrs. J. 
Székacs in 1873. The members sew for the poor ones and 
provide them with wood and coal in the winter. 

The Susanna Lordntfy Society was started in 1892. Its 
purposes are the practice of Christian love and the cultivation 
of the moral life, especially among women. It has a “ sewing 
hour” every Monday, when the ladies listen to sermons; it 
makes preparation for Sunday school, distributes dresses, 
arranges agapes, visits prisons, gives food to poor families, etc. 
Such societies exist in many towns of Hungary. 

In 1893 was organized the first Y. M. C. A. in Budapest by 
Cruator A. Szilassy. After this example others were started ; 
that of Békés, established by Rev. F. Kecskeméthy, has its 
own home. 

The Bethany Society was organized by Rev. A. Szabé of 
Budapest. It aids the indigent ones, gives instruction in 
Sunday Schools, engages colporteurs, ete. 

After the many injuries suffered from Romanism, fairness 
was manifested in a matchless way on the part of a Roman 
Catholic lord toward Protestantism: Baron A. Balddcsi in 
his will made the Protestant Churches his heirs. To-day the 
fund is over 100,000 crowns; by it poor congregations, min- 
isters and their widows and children are helped. 
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§ 51. Church Organization Among the Hungarians of 
America. 

Few Hungarians emigrated to the United States previous 
to 1880, but since that year the number has been increasing 
year by year. The first congregations of Hungarians were 
organized by the Board of Home Missions of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, and by the Presbyterian Church. 
Those bodies took care of the Hungarian Protestant congrega- 
tions until 1904, when the Reformed Church of Hungary sent 
a delegate to the United States to check the division of the 
Hungarians into two religious bodies and to unite them under 
the supremacv of the Church of Hungary. But only a few 
answered. They organized the Hungarian Classis as a part 
of the Church of Hungary, Rev. Z. Kuthy being chosen dean 
and Count Degenfeld being elected curator. In 1905 a Hun- 
garian Classis was organized under the supremacy of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, Rev. A. Csutoros being 
chosen president. To-day there are about thirty-five Hun- 
garian congregations under the care of the three organizations. 








IV. 
PROHIBITORY FOOD LAWS IN ISRAEL. 





BY IRWIN HOCH DE LONG, D.B., PH.D. 


In this chapter (Dt. 14), as well as in Leviticus 11, certain 
animals are enumerated as “ unclean,” and hence the Israelites 
or the Hebrew people who were to be a people holy unto the 
Lord were to abstain from the eating of the flesh of these ani- 
mals. The systematization of these animals into one group 
as “unclean,” as this scheme lies before us in Deuteronomy 
and in the Priestly Document of the Hexateuch, is of a com- 
paratively recent date. The practice, however, of regarding 
certain animals as taboo or “ unclean ” reaches far back into 
the days preceding Yahwism. 

The prohibitory food laws are not of a uniform origin, 
though all of them may be traced back to cultic considerations 
or motives. They are precautionary measures. That which 
was regarded as sacred in former times is now forbidden, 
whether or not it assumed an unclean character under Yahw- 
ism. The people were to be weaned away from their former 
practices and customs. These prohibitory food laws, in the 
form in which we have them in the Old Testament, are 
accordingly pedagogical; but pedagogical in this sense, that 
they are in the interest of Yahwism. 

The Priestly Writer who allows humankind after the flood 
to enjoy a meat diet in addition to the vegetable diet of pre- 
diluvial days does so on the condition that the blood was not 
to be eaten. The blood belongs to Yahweh. The Priestly 
Writer’s thought may be that the life of the animal comes 
from Yahweh and that, therefore, it must be returned to him. 
If we distinguish here between the Priestly Writer’s interpre- 
tation and the original practice, it becomes apparent that this 
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conception is not the original one. It is not because the 
blood was given to Yahweh that it was not eaten, but because 
man stood in fear of eating the blood it was given to Yahweh ; 
accordingly it is not a gift that was voluntarily offered to 
make the deity propitious. Man stood in fear of eating the 
blood because it contained the 2, the life of the animal. To 
eat or take into one’s body a foreign 52 might create trouble; 
strife and contention might arise between the two “ souls ” thus 
brought together, and this in turn might result for the indi- 
vidual in pain and sickness. For this same reason an animal 
that died of itself, nda3, or one that was torn to pieces, "576, by 
wild animals was not to be eaten; the blood with the WD) had 
not been removed. In the light of what has just now been 
said it is at once apparent why beasts of prey were regarded 
as “ unclean,” and consequently were not to be eaten. 

Furthermore, things in themselves “clean” become “ un- 
clean ” when they are brought in relation to the worship of 
foreign gods, as, for instance, meats offered to other gods; or 
they become “ unclean ” when they are brought in connection 
with some form of magic, as, for example, a kid boiled in 
its mother’s milk. 

The fat of the sacrificial animals was likewise forbidden 
to be eaten. The motive for this prohibition is not apparent. 
Is it based, as is claimed, on the conception that the particular 
seat of the YB) was in the fat of the kidneys? Or is the 
prohibition of a secondary character, growing out of the 
changing practice of sacrifice? You will remember that in 
early times it was not at all necessary to burn that part of 
the animal which was offered to the deity. The objects of 
highest value to the early Semites, as to all primitive people 
in general, are food and drink. These constitute the earliest 
offerings. Nomadic Israel gave these to Yahweh in the same 
form in which the Israelites used them for their own nourish- 
ment. Yahweh’s meal was prepared and offered in just about 
the same way in which the primitive Israelite prepared his 
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own meal. Hence we also have the expression, “ the table of 
Yahweh,” or, “the table that is before Yahweh,” signifying 
the altar, and the designation pride Dn?, God’s food, or 9M? 
mm nwt, the food that came on his table or the altar. Only 
after man’s conception of God became more or less spiritual- 
ized did the custom of fire-sacrifice arise. That part of the 
animal which was now offered to the deity and laid upon the 
altar was there consumed by fire, causing a 121, a sweet 
smelling savor, to ascend to Yahweh hovering over the altar, 
nmannynxmornm. The fat of the sacrificial animals be- 
longed to Yahweh, to his table, the altar, and herein seems to 
lie the reason why the fat of the sacrificial animals was for- 
bidden to be eaten. You must not eat that which belongs to 
Yahweh and to his table. 

In Genesis 32: 33, we read of a practice or custom among 
the Israelites not to eat the "¥32'™ (traditionally the nervus 
ischiadicus ( ?) ; the region of the groin (77742) is, however, 
in question, and hence anatomists think of the tendon of the 
psoas or of the adductor longus), “the sinew of the hip.” 
The motive for this practice is a religious one. Strangely 
enough the practice has not been taken up or incorporated into 
the legal system. 

But now! what is to be said about the prohibition against 
the eating of the flesh of so-called “ unclean” animals? It is 
hardly necessary to remind you that “clean” and “ unclean ” 
in this connection have no ethical or esthetic content.* Never- 

* By this statement is not meant that the Priestly Writer had no ethical 
or esthetic interest; it 1s made in passing to call attention to the fact 
that the primitive distinction between “clean” and “unclean” is based 
on cuitic and religious, rather than on ethical and esthetic motives. We 
may perhaps quote in this connection the following succinct characteriza- 
tion of the tendency of the priestly writers in this respect: “ Mais ils 
{les chapitres XI-XV du Lévitique) cadrent admirablement avec sa 
tendance dominante [c’est & dire, la tendance du code sacerdotal] et 
prouvent que la pureté levitique avait plus d’importance pour ses auteurs 
que la pureté morale. Par 1a notre code a de nouveau favorisé l’idée 


antique et grossitre d’une sainteté dénuée de caractére éthique, et cela 
@’autant plus que la sainteté extérieure ou lévitique y est seule prise en 
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theless let us ask: Is this prohibtion the outcome of a disgust 
or loathing to eat certain things? Or is this prohibition the 
result of medicinal and hygienic motives? We answer: It 
is not likely that any one of these motives is in back of this 
prohibition. A disgust or loathing to eat this or that thing is 
often rather the result of training or of a law which prescribes 
against the use of certain objects as food. Originally, in a 
low state of civilization, man is not very fastidious or dainty 
in his eating habits, neither is the child; the former may be 
witnessed among the Semitic nomads even to-day—they eat 
what is at hand—the latter in almost any home where there 
are infant children. Again, the intelligence of medicine and 
hygiene is lacking in this stage of civilization, where magic 
and medicine have not yet become differentiated. If, then, 
this prohibition is not likely to be based on any of the motives 
just now mentioned we must turn in another direction to find 
the motive for the prohibition against the eating of the flesh 
of certain animals. Only from the standpoint of the still 
explicable details can the sense of the whole be determined. 
In the case of the swine the motive of the prohibition is at 
once apparent: it is a totem. Recall the 11'23,* sons of the 
considération. Sous ce rapport, l’ecole sacerdotale a poussé les choses si 
loin qu’elle n’a pas seulement présenté comme impurs certains animaux, 
des fonctions ou des états naturels de la vie humaine qui n’ont absolument 
rien de commun avec la vie morale, mais méme du linge, des objets 
mobiliers et des maisons. Cette impureté exige également des sacrifices 
expiatoires. En face de prescriptions de ce genre, on comprend que Reuss 
ait pu dire du Code sacerdotal que l’important n’y est pas la pureté du 
coeur, mais celle des corps et des plats. Cette appréciation est toutefois 
une exagération, V’ecole sacerdotale n’ayant certainement pas méconnu 
Vimportance et la valeur de la vie morale.” 

*«. .. die Priesterfamilie 57m I Chr. 24“, die mit den 47h 33 in der 
Inschrift etwa aus dem 1. Jahrhundert v. Chr. (Rev. arch. 1864 pl. 7) 
identisch sein wird. Die Punktation In soll den Anstoss tilgen, den der 
Name tn bietet.” For further instances of the occurrence of this name 
among Semites and others see NOLDEKE, Beitriige zur semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, Strassburg, 1904, p. 84 sub voce “Schwein” and note 4; 
idem, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, Leiden, 
1879, p. 240.—On the discovery of pig bones in Palestinian excavations, 
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swine, and further the fact that also among other Semites the 
swine is a demonic animal, as in the Adonis cult of Byblus. 
Here too the motive is then apparently cultic or religious; 
thus the possibility that the “ unclean” animals are demonic 
or totemic becomes apparent. 

Let me remind you that a totem is an animal that is 
reverenced by a body of primitive men and women who call 
themselves by the name of this animal, believe themselves 
to be of one blood, descendants of this same animal as a com- 
mon ancestor, and bound together by common obligations to 
each other and by a common faith in their supposed common 
ancestor. To enter more fully upon a discussion of this 
subject of totemism is not necessary for our immediate purpose. 
In addition to what has been said it is enough to know that 
the totemic animal as a rule was never eaten by the clan whose 
totem it was, while on the contrary the totem of a hostile clan 
frequently was taken to provide a sacrificial meal. Apart from 
these prohibitory food laws, I may perhaps further remind 
you, there are other traces in the Old Testament, survivals of 
this primitive totemic practice. That this practice was early 
and pre-Yahwistic is evident from the fact that the conception 
“clean” is more comprehensive than the conception “ sacri- 
ficial ” ; the gazelle and the antelope and similar animals that 
chew the cud are “clean” and consequently are allowed to 
be eaten, but they are not sacrificed. On the other hand we 
read of totemic practices in a comparatively late period of 
Israel’s historical development, so, for instance, as late as the 
final chapters of our present book of Isaiah, as we also read 
of them in Ezekiel, notably in the eighth chapter. 

The large number of these forbidden animals is due to the 
fact that the dietary practices and habits of the various clans 
passed to the collective body after the union of the individual 
clan and tribal elements. Here you must remember as always 


as remains of sacrifices, indicating that the pig was a sacrificial animal 
among the cave-dwellers of ancient Gezer, a pre-Semitic Palestinian race, 
see R. A. SrewaRT MACALISTER, Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of 
Gezer (1906), p. 48. 
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that Israel, the collective body, grew out of a conglomerate 
mass of tribal elements having a more or less heterogeneous 
character. 

It is apparent, I take it, that these prohibitory food laws 
are not of a uniform character or origin, and further that all 
of them may be traced back to primitive cultic motives. In 
our chapter (Dt. 14) and by the Priestly Writer (not to men- 
tion the differences between the list of animals in Deuteronomy 
and that in the Priestly Writer*) these primitive customs are 
thrown or brought together into one class and are given a new 
meaning which rendered its service in its day. The people 
by these laws were to be weaned away from their former 
polytheistic practices and brought over to a monotheistic 
Yahwism; they were to be different from other nations, a 
people holy unto the Lord. 

Together with the influence of other laws, the influence of 
these prohibitory food laws gradually brought about a state 
of affairs which was hardly dreamt of by these early legisla- 
tors. The product of this legal influence was: (a) A striking 
one-sidedness in the development of Jewish civilization, (6) 
the externalization of religion, and (c) the exclusive and 
separatistic and nationalistic character of the religion of 
Judaism. 

This was a mighty bulwark against the inroads from with- 
out of the Greek intellect and of the Roman force of arms; 
and within it cost early Christianity, which appeared in the 
garb of this Judaism, considerable effort to break the power- 
ful influence of these laws. It was only or largely due to 
the strenuous and persistent efforts of Paul, who in addition 


*“Tn hoofdzaak komen de spijswetten van Lev. 11 geheel met die van 
Deut. 14 overeen. Alleen mogen volgens Lev. 11™ ook vier soorten van 
sprinkhanen gegeten worden, eene uitzondering in Deuteronomium onbe- 
kend. Onder de verboden vogels wordt daarentegen in Lev. niet, zooals in 
Deuteronomium, de wouw genoemd. LEindelijk wordt het gedierte, dat 
kruipt en over den grond sluipt, waarover Deut. zich niet uitliet, hier 
uitdrukkelijk als verboden waar beschouwd en daarvan een achttal soorten 
met name genoemd, namelijk het wezeltje, de muis, de pad, de egel, de 
salamander, de muurhagedis, de slak en de mol.” 
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to his Jerusalem training was trained abroad in the Hellenic 
schools and consequently was less provincial, more cosmo- 
politan, and enjoyed a wider outlook than his fellow-Jews, 
that the influence of these laws was finally broken. The prin- 
ciple of opposition appears already in Jesus: “ Not that which 
entereth into the mouth defileth the man; but that which 
proceedeth out of the mouth, this defileth the man.” (Matt. 
15: 11, compare Mk. 7: 15 ff.) The principle was however, 
more vigorously enforced by Paul who when meeting with 
Judaizing Peter at Antioch had the boldness to swing his fist 
into the chief apostle’s face, and to withtand him to the face. 
He declared he was not willing to be held under the bondage 
of the orovyeia rod Kdcpov. Peter would have made a Jew of 
every new convert with perhaps little more than a slight Chris- 
tian varnish. The whole Jewish cult, ritual and all, includ- 
ing circumcision, might rest upon us had not Paul so vigor- 
ously opposed this Judaizing tendency. Paul, the apostle, 
stepped in and tore away from the bosom of Judaism infant 
Christianity and transferred it into the arms of the foster- 
mother humanity. There it grew in wisdom and stature, 
growing in favor with God and man. There, to change the 
figure, the sapling grew and became a mighty tree towering 
high and is now spreading its branches far and wide. The 
nations of the earth, barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, all 
of them may find shelter under its branches and refreshment 
of soul in its benign shadow. 

We, who believe that religion is a thing of the heart, and 
find a solace in the fact that it is a life, rather than the sub- 
jection to a ritual, or even rather than a performance of an 
external cult, can hardly feel too grateful to Paul for his 
vigorous opposition against the Judaizers in his day. With 
an exultant triumph we exclaim with Paul when he says: 
“T know, and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus that nothing is 
unclean of itself: save that to him who accounteth anything 
to be unclean, to him it is unclean.”* 


* The above exposition was delivered in Santee Hall, Theological Sem- 
inary, at Lancaster, Pa., Thursday morning, January 17, 1907. 

















V. 
THE PREACHER’S MESSAGE. 
BY THE REV. C. E. CREITZ, A.M. 


The problem of the preacher must ever be: How can I make 
my preaching most effective in the service of the Kingdom of 
God? In the study of this problem he will naturally seek 
light from the Scriptures. He will carefully ponder the 
preaching of the prophets and of the apostles to discover the 
secret of their power. - He will make himself familiar with 
the masterpieces of pulpit utterance in ancient and modern 
times. He will become a diligent student of the best that has 
been written on the science of homiletics. But above all he 
will go to Jesus and inquire of Him and seek to learn from 
Him the essentials of the preacher’s message. 

When the Lord preached His matchless sermon on the 
Mount, the people were astonished, because He taught them 
as one having authority and not as the scribes. The effect 
produced by this sermon was due largely, no doubt, to the 
unique character and personality of the preacher. This is 
true in a measure of all sermons. The preacher should always 
be greater and more than his message, for though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, but have not love, I am 
become sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal. Any message 
will be empty, hollow and soulless that is not full of the life 
and character of the preacher. 

It is possible, however, in our thought, at least, to study the 
message apart from the messenger, for even the best of men 
must have something worth saying and worth hearing if 
people shall listen to them with profit. 

There are at least two elements of fundamental importance 
to the preacher’s message. 
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I. It must be a declaration of things definitely and posi- 
tively known by the preacher, and 

II. It must be a testimony or a witness to things which he 
clearly sees. 

“We speak that we do know and testify that we have seen.” 
Is this not the secret of Christ’s power as a preacher? He 
spoke from knowledge and insight. Take a single illustra- 
tion. In the Sermon on the Mount, He uttered those familiar 
and difficult words: “‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love they neighbor and hate thine enemy. But I 
say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you, that ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven; for He maketh 
His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust.” 

Here we have, first, a statement of facts, and then, their 
correct interpretation. It might be assumed that any one 
could see for himself that the sun rises on the evil and on the 
good, and that rain falls impartially on the just and on the 
unjust. As a matter of fact, however, this was not the case. 
The Hebrew mind was thoroughly grounded in the philosophy 
of life which taught that material prosperity was an unfailing 
sign of uprightness of character, and that misfortune and suf- 
fering were always indicative of wickedness. Christ saw the 
facts clearly and stated them boldly. He never hesitated to 
accept the facts of existence as He found them, and He dealt 
with them irrespective of the theories which men had set up in 
regard to them. A man has achieved no small victory when 
he can look facts squarely in the face. 

But Jesus not only knew these external phenomena of na- 
ture and stated them boldly and broadly. He also saw behind 
and beyond them. He gave them their true interpretation. 
“ This,” He said in effect, “is how the Father in heaven 
treats His children, and if you want to be like Him, you must 
treat one another likewise. You cannot be the children, even, 
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of your heavenly Father unless you exercise toward one 
another the, in a sense, impartial love which God manifests 
toward all men.” 

Jesus was not a philosopher. At any rate, He did not 
adopt the methods of the philosopher. He did not seek 
knowledge by research or investigation or argumentative 
processes. He simply declared what He knew and saw. He 
gave the testimony of a witness to a life of which He had 
personal and familiar knowledge. This note of assurance and 
conviction runs all through His teaching. 

St. John opens his first epistle with these words: “ That 
which was from the beginning, that which we have heard, that 
which we have seen with our eyes, that which we beheld, and 
our hands handled, concerning the Word of life, declare we 
unto you.” 

All great teachers have followed this method, that is, all 
teachers whose main object has been to promote the spiritual 
life of the race. There are many truths, of course, which can 
only be established by careful investigation and research, and 
by means of the logical processes, and these truths are im- 
portant; but the truths by which men live, are mainly of a 
kind that must be appropriated by the heart, and of which we 
become possessed not so much by “comprehension as by 
realization,” that is, they must be experienced in our lives 
rather than understood by our intellects. “ What thinking 
cannot accomplish, living often can.” For this reason the 
teachers who help us most are not those who can unravel for 
us the greatest number of perplexing problems, but those who 
can speak to us with the authority born of knowledge, convic- 
tion and insight. 

What the world wants is a religion that knows. We think, 
we hope, we believe. You ask a member of the Church, “ are 
you a Christian ?” and he will likely look perplexed and stam- 
mer out some such answer as this: “ Well, I hope I am,” or 
“T think I am,” or “I try to be.” Or if you ask him, “ Do 
you love God?” he will probably give a similar answer. 
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What would a man say if he were asked whether he loved his 
wife or child? Would he give the lame and halting answer 
that we are often obliged to give when the same question is 
asked with reference to God ? 

We do not know enough. This is especially true of those 
who are to be the leaders and guides of other people. Floyd 
W. Thompkins tells how he was one day lost in City Hall, 
Philadelphia. He grasped a man by the arm and asked him 
how to get out. The man replied, “ That is what I would 
like to know.” He took hold of a second man, and asked him 
the same question, but he, too, was lost. He fairly rushed up 
to the third man and said, “ Where is Broad Street?” and 
he replied, “ I’m a stranger and I’m a pilgrim.” Men are 
always inquiring the way, but how few there are who can 
direct them wisely. Men are perplexed and they want help. 
But how can we help them when we are in the same perplexity. 
Men are lost, and they want to know the way out, but how can 
we point them in the way, if we are lost ourselves. 

The world is hungry for wise leadership. A poem by 
Hamlin Garland, entitled “ The Cry of the Age ” gives voice 
to this desire in these words: 


What shall I do to be just? 
What shall I do for the gain 
Of the world—for its sadness. 
Teach me, O seers that I trust! 
Chart me the difficult main 
Leading out of my sorrow and madness, 
Preach me the purging of pain. 


Shall I wrench from my finger the ring, 
To cast to the tramp at my door? 

Shall I tear off each luminous thing, 
To drop in the palm of the poor? 


What shall I do to be just? 
Teach me, O ye in the light! 

Whom the poor and the rich alike trust; 
My heart is aflame to be right. 


What men want is a Church, a ministry that will say: This 
is the way, follow it, and you will come out all right. 
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Dr. Thomas Hastings tells of a distinguished United States 
senator, who, knowing that he was stricken with an incurable 
disease, and that he must soon die, wrote to a friend of his, 
saying: “Tell me just what you really know; not what you 
think, but what you know.” He was a Christian, but he 
wanted testimony. So there are many earnest souls who want 
to have witness borne to them by those who know from real 
experience, of the things which they believe. 

The preacher cannot feed his people on doubts or uncertain- 
ties. He must have truth and he must know that he has it. 
A. J. Gordon says: “It is not what we have, but what we 
know that we have which determines our material or spiritual 
wealth.” Fortunately the preacher has a fund of truth about 
which he need not be in doubt, and which he can preach with 
absolute conviction and assurance, that is if these truths have 
become a part of his own spiritual life and experience. And 
then he has in man’s nature and being a most powerful ally, 
for man almost instinctively responds to truth when it is 
clearly and vitally presented. 

1. The first and most fundamental of these truths is the 
existence and being of God. The average experience of the 
human race has settled this fact beyond the possibility of over- 
throw. While there will probably always be doubters, yet 
God enters into such vital relation with humanity at every. 
period of history that for those who have the open heart, there 
will always be an immediate knowledge of Him. This knowl- 
edge is absolutely essential to the preacher. In God, he must 
literally live and move and have his being. No second hand 
knowledge will do for him. Unless God is real to his own 
soul, he cannot make Him real to anyone else. 

This note of reality and personal conviction, and one might 
almost say familiar acquaintance runs all through the Psalms, 
and herein lies the key to their power over the human heart. 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.” “God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in time of trouble.” 
“T will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress.” 
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“ As the heart panteth after the waterbrooks, so panteth my 
heart after thee, O God.” Such passages which memory picks 
out almost at random, are but examples of what one finds on 
nearly every page of this devotional classic, and they show 
how thoroughly the mind and life of the Psalmist was steeped 
in the life and being of God. With some such note of convic- 
tion, the result of personal experience, the preacher must 
preach God. 

2. The second of these truths is the person of Jesus Christ, 
and salvation through Him, in other words, Jesus the Saviour 
of the world. No fact stands out clearer in Christian history 
and experience than this, that Jesus saves people from their 
sins. In his presence sinners in some way or other knew that 
their sins were forgiven, and the burden of their hearis rolled 
away. The harlot became pure, and the publican honest. 
And this has been the experience of mankind ever since. No 
matter how we may explain it. No matter what theories we 
may hold in regard to it, this is true, Jesus saves people from 
their sins. 

But the preacher, in order to preach this sublime and 
satisfying truth must know Jesus as his personal Saviour. 
No amount of theorizing, no amount of theological knowledge 
or Bible information can take the place of Jesus in the life of 
the preacher. He must become as real to him as himself. 
With Paul he must be able to say, “I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” Only thus can he make others see his 
Saviour, and get them to believe in Him and trust Him. 
When the preacher can speak thus, out of the rich, full ex- 
perience of his own life, it will not be so necessary for him to 
buttress and fortify his positions with unanswerable argu- 
ments. He can declare and announce and people will see and 
believe. 

There is, of course, a place for doctrine and history, for the 
careful, minute and scientific study of Jesus Christ in His 
relation to God and man. But the preacher’s business is 
mainly, I think, to preach Jesus the Saviour of men, rather 
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than theories about his origin, divinity, humanity, the atone- 
ment, ete. 

A starving man does not ask for the chemical formula of 
bread. His business is to eat. So a drowning man will not 
inquire into the nature of the rope that may be thrown to him 
for his rescue. 

It is important, of course, that men should know the nature 
and composition of food and drink, but it is far more im- 
portant that they should eat and drink. 

So it is important that we should understand the sublime 
facts of the Gospel, but it is of far greater importance that our 
souls should feed upon these precious truths. It is the 
preacher’s task, therefore, not so much to dissect, and analyze, 
at least in their presence, the food which he has prepared for 
the people, as to be sure that he has something upon which 
their hungry souls can feed. Bread reduced to its chemical 
constituents is no longer fit for food. Water analyzed into its 
component parts does not satisfy thirst. Air separated into 
the elements which compose it cannot be breathed. That does 
not mean that the scientist should destroy his tools and go out 
of business. It simply means that bread and water and air 
are of infinitely more importance than any theories about 
them. 

The preacher must ever aim so to present Christ, out of the 
fullness of the Christ-life in his own soul that men will see 
in him the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world. 

3. In the third place the preacher must know the reality 
and power of the Holy Spirit. “ Ye shall receive power after 
that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” To a quickened 
spiritual sense the Spirit will reveal and manifest Himself 
with unmistakable evidence of reality. The preacher needs to 
utter the prayer of F. D. Maurice: “I ask for a demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit with power to my spirit. I believe it as 
real a demonstration as any which comes to my intellect from 
the propositions of Euclid. In both cases truth unveils itself 
to an organ which has been framed to entertain it.” 
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Here again the thing of importance is, not so much to know 
how the Spirit works. That is a great mystery. The Lord 
tells us so Himself; but to know that there is a Holy Spirit. 
Christianity declares in a very positive and unmistakable way 
that there is such a person as the Holy Ghost. But all this 
does not avail the preacher unless he has personal knowledge 
and experience of this fact. His own life must be guided and 
filled by the Holy Spirit. He must realize His presence and 
power in his own life if he wants to bring Him into the lives 
of other people. 

These are three fundamental facts which with their implica- 
tions, the preacher must not only believe, but surely know. 
He must know many other things, but these are foundation 
truths without which he cannot build successfully. 

He must, of course, know his own age. He must have a 
keen sense of what is right and wrong in practical life. His 
message must be an exposure of the wrong and a confirmation 
and establishing of the right. This does not mean that he 
must necessarily take sides on every question on which men’s 
thinking and living is divided. He can only do this with 
safety when he is sure that he has a commission from God to 
do so. Ordinarily the preacher must content himself with the 
presentation and enforcement of the principles which under- 
lie right human conduct, and about which he needs not be in 
doubt. For instance, is it right for a preacher to preach 
politics? Shall he declare from the pulpit for one party or 
candidate, as over against another party or candidate? The 
difficulty is in knowing always whether we are surely in the 
right or not, and where we are not sure that we are speaking 
the will of God, we have no right to speak for Him or in His 
name. But there can be no difference of opinion on the prin- 
ciple that it is a man’s duty to vote for the best man as he sees 
it, and that a man who does not do so, is like a man who steals 
and lies. The preacher need not be afraid to preach that with 
courage and conviction, for it is God’s truth. 

Secondly, it is not only important that the preacher should 
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know, that he should be sure of his ground, that he should 
be in possession of the fundamental and abiding facts of his 
craft, he must also be a man of insight and vision and the 
power of spiritual interpretation. He needs to be a prophet, 
a seer. He must be able to see things that others do not see 
or will not see. He must have the ability to look beneath the 
surface of things, and to interpret the age in which he lives to 
itself. This was the function of the ancient prophet. He 
saw not only the external movements of his time, but he knew 
their inner trend and significance, and thus became the in- 
terpreter of the age to itself. This is now the function of the 
preacher. 

He must be able to see not only what actually exists, but 
also the significance of what is going on around him. Is there 
a drift away from the Church, he must see it and provide a 
remedy for it. Can he see clearly the corruption in public 
life, the lowering of ethical standards in business and social 
life, the cruelty and oppression practiced toward children and 
the poor, the insatiable greed for gain. Can he see the 
dangers to the home, the dangers of wealth, the lack of a 
reverential spirit for that which is sacred and holy. Unless 
he has the power to see the real life and spirit of his age, his 
message will not contain the help that it needs. 

But it is not sufficient that he should see only the influences 
that corrupt and destroy, he must also have the vision to see 
the powerful forces of righteousness that are working with 
him and for him. In other words he must see God. Moses 
endured as seeing him who is invisible. There is the key to 
the life of that great man. 

The preacher needs this vision first of all for himself, for 
his own sake; but he needs it also that he may reveal it to 
others. The sculptor sees a vision in the stone, that others 
cannot see until he brings it out. The musician hears a sym- 
phony in his own soul before he sets it to music and plays it 
on his instrument. Then others will hear what he heard 
first, and what they could not have heard if he had not 
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revealed it unto them. The painter puts on canvas what he 
has first seen in his own spirit. Then only can others see 
what he saw. 

These men bring to light what they have seen and heard. 
They bring “ out of the inaudible into the audible, and out of 
the immaterial into the material.” 

This too is the business of the preacher. George A. Gordon 
says of the Christian minister: “ However well informed he 
may be, however industrious he may be to share more widely 
and deeply in the best wisdom of the race, his perception of 
his subject is immediate. When we have said and said truly 
of a writer that he is less systematic, less learned, less mature 
in his thinking, less closely reasoned in his opinions, than we 
could wish, than we find in another, we cancel all these defects 
when we add that in his utterance we discover original vision 
of divine things.” 

Beecher said to the Yale students: “ If I were asked what 
had been in my ministry the unseen source of more help and 
more power than anything else, I should say, that my mother 
gave me a temperament that enabled me to see the unseeable, 
and to know the unknowable, to realize things not created as 
if they were, and often times far more than if they were, 
present to my outward senses.” 

Not every preacher is so fortunate as to get such a valuable 
gift from his mother. But if he does not have it as an original 
endowment, he must cultivate with assiduity the ability to see 
visions, 

There is danger in dreams and visions, of course, so there is 
in all good things. The preacher must keep his judgment 
and his reason in good order, for all his visions ought to be 
subjected to the scrutiny of his reason and the verdict of his 
judgment. The prophets knew which of their dreams and in- 
spirations were from God, and which were due to a disordered 
stomach, probably. The preacher who dethrones his reason is 
apt to fall into all sorts of vagaries and foolish blunders. 

It only remains to add a few words on how to acquire the 
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power of this immediate knowledge and insight which we re- 
gard as essential to the preacher’s message. 

The preacher must, of course, be a student. The Bible will 
be his chief text-book. This is the mine on which he spends 
his days. “ He will seek ever deeper depths and richer ore.” 
He will saturate his life with its spirit, and find in it his best 
food for the people. 

It goes without saying that prayer will be his vital breath, 
the spirit in which he performs all his tasks. 

But there is another exercise upon which I wish to lay 
special emphasis, not so much perhaps, because it is more im- 
portant than the others, but because it has fallen into greater 
neglect—meditation. The preacher needs to hold still more 
frequently and permit God to have a chance. He often feels 
as if all the work must be done by him. There can be no 
greater mistake. He busies himself with the great problems 
of life and theology as if his salvation depended on their solu- 
tion. He dissects God and the Bible and everything else that 
comes into his way as if that were the only thing of impor- 
tance. It may be well that he should know all about God and 
the Scriptures, but one thing is certain. Men’s souls do not 
live by that method. The way to let a great poem do its work 
upon you is not the method of the grammarian or the rheto- 
rician. We are prone to analyze the life out of our literature. 
It may be necessary for the student to do this, but for the man 
who wants to feed his soul there is a better way. Let him 
read the poem again and again until he catches its spirit and 
beauty and truth. A lover of the beautiful will not stand 
before a great painting and analyze it into its virtues and 
defects. He will sit down and brood over the picture, or 
rather he will let the picture brood over him. It may be 
necessary for the art student to study the picture critically, 
and it may be an aid even to the man who sits brooding, if he 
knows the rudiments of art, but those are not the things that 
satisfy his artistic hunger. 

So the preacher needs to sit down much, and give God a 
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chance to speak to his soul. So he needs to study the Bible, 
critically often, but more frequently as a lover, with his heart 
and mind open, simply letting it make its own impression 
upon his heart, and saturating his life with its own spirit, and 
thus from study, prayer and meditation will be born messages 
of power, because they are the offspring of the Spirit of God 
in fruitful union with the spirit of man. 
READING, Pa. 














VI. 


- CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA. 


BY THE REV. A. 8. WEBER, D.D. 
LITERALISM IN THE INTERPRETATION OF CuRIst’s Precepts. 


One of the questions that has recently been engaging the 
attention of English writers, is, whether or not the precepts 
of Christ ought to be literally interpreted. In the course of 
a series of sermons* on “ The Kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” the Rev. Dr. Alexander Mackennal, a preacher of 
recognized ability and extended influence, made some anim- 
adversions on religious conditions as seen by him the world 
around. Never, he thinks, were the examples of high Chris- 
tian devotedness so numerous as to-day. Never were so many 
giving themselves up, in unceasing effort, to bring men and 
women to the joy of faith in Christ and holy living. Yet, 
on the other hand, never was there more painful uncertainty 
as to the results of such labors. Never more anxiety about 
getting money for the various enterprises of the churches, and 
for giving efficiency to Christian workers. 

The responsibility, for this deplorable disparity between 
activities and results, and for this feverish anxiety about 
material resources for religious effort, to his mind, is easily 
discoverable. Christians of every name lack confidence in 
the sufficiency of spiritual motive and power. There is a 
general want of faith in the method and example of Jesus, 
which shows itself in disinclination and refusal to take as 
literally applicable, many of the primarily important precepts 
of the Saviour. The watchwords of the hour, to be heard on 

* Published by James Clarke & Co., London, 1906. 
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all sides, are “ Christ and civilization,” “ Christ and money,” 
“ Christ and men,” “ Christ and a navy ”—and allegiance of 
this nature, the eternal King will not acknowledge and own. 
Christ, he insists, looks for a literal interpretation of and 
obedience to his precepts in national, church, and individual 
life. Instead of hearing this accentuated, as it should be 
especially by ministers of the Gospel, “we are hearing,” he 
observes, “strange words from Christian teachers; words 
which jar painfully on our best spiritual sensibilities; and 
which if we listen to them, will slowly but surely, destroy all 
our faith. We are warned against a literal obedience to the 
Sermon on the Mount; this, we have been told more than once, 
would upturn the foundations of society, and render the fur- 
ther progress of the gospel impossible.” 

To the same effect are the arguments and conclusions in our 
day of many others. Like Tolstoy, disgusted with the incon- 
sistencies of those around professing themselves to be Chris- 
tians, or dissatisfied with personal religious attainments and 
character, they turn once more to Christ’s words and are led 
by them to exclaim: “ Here is the secret of my disgust or 
dissatisfaction! Neither I nor others are literally enough 
obedient to the instructions of him who has revealed the true 
ideal of human life. Christians are not what they ought to 
be. Because they fail to interpret literally in life the ‘ hard 
sayings’ of Jesus, Christianity is spurious, degenerate, and 
pitifully impotent.” The spirit of such advocates of literal- 
ism is to be respected. It reveals character that is earnest, 
robust, courageous. Its morality is immeasurably in advance 
of the languid, hectic pretense of those who by word of mouth 
declare their approbation and acceptance of Christian prin- 
ciple, but show in the practical conduct of their lives no 
sort of sincere attempt to realize that principle. 

But whilst this must be acknowledged, are we not compelled 
on the other hand, to side with those who consider the views 
of such literalists ill-founded and misleading? It is the 
testimony of not a few distinguished men that we must do so. 
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In his criticism of the Russian enthusiast for the literal 
obedience, Matthew Arnold, it may be recalled, said that 
“ Christianity cannot be packed into any set of commandments. 
It is a mistake, and may lead to much error, to exhibit any 
series of maxims, even those of the Sermon on the Mount, 
as the ultimate sum and formula into which Christianity may 
be run up. The most important and fruitful utterances of 
Jesus are not things which can be drawn up as a table of stark 
and stiff external commands; they are things which have 
most soul in them.” In substance the contentions recently 
made by Loisy against the views of a German theologian from 
whose theological principles he dissents, covered the same 
ground. Those who have read John Henry Newman’s 
famous lecture on “ Preaching the Gospel” will remember 
his pertinent observations on this subject. “ Principles are 
great truths or laws,” he says, “ which embody in them the 
character of a system, enable us to estimate it, and indirectly 
guide us in practice.” The word “ indirectly,” it need hardly 
be pointed out, is here advisedly chosen, to show that the 
guidance of principles, such as Christ for instance, pro- 
pounded, does not lie in the literal understanding or applica- 
tion of them, but rather in the preservation of the spirit and 
essence with which they are charged. Newman considered it 
a matter of great importance for preachers of the gospel to 
bear this in mind, and those who are at present engaged in 
giving official expository instruction as to the meaning and 
content of Christian precepts, may likewise profit by carefully 
weighing the force and wisdom of his counsel. 

In a series of rich and able articles, called forth by the 
inquiries of people perplexed over current views in conflict 
on this question, and published in one of the leading religious 
journals of London, several competent scholars of recognized 
authority in biblical interpretation, have lately expressed their 
convictions and stated the grounds on which they base those 
convictions. With remarkable unanimity they support the 
opinion that many of Christ’s precepts can be rightly inter- 
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preted and applied only by the indirect method, and equally 
striking is the agreement of the reasons they assign for making 
this method necessary. Perhaps it may not be out of place 
here to make a somewhat more than passing reference at this 
time to their informing discussion. They instance certain 
particular commandments of Jesus, and show in what undesir- 
able consequences a literal obedience would necessarily issue. 
Marcus Dods, whose eminently helpful work in New Testa- 
ment interpretation has won for him a wide reputation, and 
made his name an authority throughout Christendom, refers 
for example to the general precept “ resist not evil” which 
has created probably more difficulty for devout minds than any 
other. Are we expected to heed it literally? Let his own 
words be given in answer: “ Certainly Christ meant thereby 
to warn us against vindictiveness. It is directly and ex- 
plicitly opposed to the lex talionis, ‘an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth.’ In some respects, therefore, it is one of the most 
characteristic injunctions, signalizing as it does, the transi- 
tion from a bare, rigid, and inhuman legalism, to an era of 
forgiveness and love. And it is amazing how much ground 
this reasonable view of human relations has already gained, 
—a gain which gives good promise that the improvement in 
individual relations will be followed by the amelioration of 
those that are national, and that war will be superseded by 
friendliness and reason. At the same time, however, it is 
evident that the injunction cannot be accepted as absolute 
law, valid in all circumstances. Resistance to evil is, of 
course, one of the first duties. Our Lord himself lived one 
long campaign against evil. Without compunction he drove 
evil spirits out of their unlawful possession. He violently drove 
out of the Temple those who were profaning it. Submission 
to personal wrong is one thing; allowance of evil is another. 
Our Lord expects us to bring a grain of common sense, and the 
liberty of the spirit to the interpretation of his commands.” 
He does not look for a literalistic use to be made of the prin- 
ciples he has laid down for men’s guidance. 
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The distinguished author of the latest History of the 
Reformation, a second contributor to the series of papers we 
are noticing, is equally distinct in his emphasis of this con- 
ception of truth. “To read the commandments of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount as if they were the statutory injunctions 
of an act of Parliament that had been brought to the required 
precision by carefully considered amendments, is infallibly 
to go astray. They are not statutory injunctions at all; they 
are jets of flame. They are not meant to save us from the 
trouble of thinking, but to kindle in us the most intense and 
vivid thought. Consider, ‘take no thought for your life,’ 
and ‘lay not up treasures for yourselves on the earth.’ The 
first tests the life of the poor, the second that of the rich,— 
both with equal severity,—but neither, by whether or not 
they are literally heeded. Literalism is out of the question. 
We must think, we must look to the future, we must insure 
ourselves and those dependent on us as we can. But we 
should do it as those who are insuring with providence, not 
as many men, both rich and poor do,—as though we were in- 
suring against providence. We are not to allow ourselves to 
forget the Fatherly providence of God and our dependence 
on it. We are to make the kingdom and righteousness of 
God our primary concern, and the recognition of our absolute 
dependence on him, the beginning of our religion. That is the 
key to the secret of the commandments of Jesus, and not a bald 
literalism in the interpretation of them.” 

Similarly pertinent and decisive are his reflections also on 
' give to every one that asketh thee.’ Would not a literal 
fulfillment of this command put one in diametrical opposition 
to Christ’s law of love elsewhere enjoined on his followers? 
“ Does not love warn us against thoughtless, indiscriminating 
giving to everyone that comes along begging? Does it not 
compel us to refuse giving, perhaps as often as to give? 
Literalism here would not only bring speedy self-impoverish- 
ment; it would pauperize others by relieving them of parental 
responsibilities, encourage them to shirk work, and turn loafers 
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and loungers.” That, certainly is no part of Christian obliga- 
tion. Reason and common sense unite in rejecting the notion 
as economically false and morally wrong. 

The force of incontrovertible arguments like the foregoing 
is sufficient to prove the insecurity of the position of those that 
insist upon literalism in reading and applying many of 
Christ’s important precepts. Those arguments should carry 
conviction, moreover, as to the urgent necessity there is for 
Christians to have a more reliable rule than that of literalism 
for their guidance in seeking to understand those precepts 
properly and to use them rightly. Within the space here at 
our command it is impracticable to venture the attempt of 
indicating in detail the nature and scope of this needed rule. 
We must content ourselves by quoting only a line or two 
bearing on this point, from a third of the writers whose valu- 
able contributions on the subject have come under our notice. 
They are suggestive of the rule, rather than an adequate state- 
ment of it. “ To get the exact equivalent in conduct for some 
of the ‘ hard sayings ’ of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount and 
_ elsewhere in his teachings,” says Professor James Moffat, “ is 
a far more elaborate and exacting task, than the advocates of 
literalism seem to realize. It requires on the part of his 
followers, loyalty at once to the historical environment of 
Christ’s words, and to the loving spirit which prompted their 
utterance.” Even the most scrupulous faithfulness in obey- 
ing the letter which expresses his laws for life, can yield no 
approximation to the loyalty required by its spirit. “To at- 
tempt the translation of many of the most essential precepts 
of the gospel literally into personal life, would be as much a 
misrepresentation of their intent, as a literal English version 
of a Greek or other ancient classic would be. The letter 
would be preserved at the expense of the spirit.* A word-for- 
word translation of a passage from one language into another 


*In this connection, the Rev. Canon R. H. Kennett’s striking and il- 
luminating article on “Jesus the Prophet” (Hibbert Journal, October, 
1906), may be read with interest and profit, especially the section which 
treats of the method that Jesus followed in his instructions. 
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is generally further from the real meaning, than is one which 
by the use of wise and intelligent freedom, allows for the dif- 
ferences of idiom known to exist between them. That free- 
dom may serve to illustrate the spiritual freedom which Christ 
wishes his disciples to enjoy in translating into life his 
eternally authoritative commandments.” This is wise counsel 
and deserves being heeded by all who would have the mind 
that was in Christ, formed also in them. 


Recent Reconstructive THEeoLtoeicaL Errort. 


According to the definition of a distinguished British 
thinker of to-day, whose doctrinal views are just now receiving 
an unusual amount of public notice, “ Theology is the intel- 
lectual articulation of religious experience.” That which has 
arrested special attention in these simple words, is not the 
function ascribed by them to the intellect in formulating doc- 
trinal truths and arranging them into an ordered system, but 
their insistence upon making religious experience the sole 
source of the material out of which the mind is to construct 
such a system. The explanation of the violent criticism which 
has been excited by this proposal can of course be easily made. 
It is the shriek of protest urged by the advocates of the formal 
theology of traditional confessions, against those who in the 
interests of an intelligent faith and a justified acceptance of 
religious doctrine feel it necessary to displace the formal by 
the vital theology of personal experience. 

The system-builders of the past, upon the assumption of 
certain pre-conceived notions or a few cardinal dogmas, erected 
most imposing logical superstructures. This entailed upon 
their so-called “ Bodies of Divinity” much of what makes 
them to so large an extent unsatisfactory and unacceptable 
to the scientific spirit of our age. This is true not alone with 
reference to particulars in those systems, but with reference 
to the whole method by which their conclusions have been 
reached. The theological spirit of earlier times has invariably 
shown a tendency to fix truth in certain phrases, and to the 
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acceptance of which as authoritative and final it has sought 
to bind men. This accounts for the dogmatic certainty which 
characterizes their reasoned positions. Unmindful of the 
memorable words of Cromwell,—“I beseech you by the 
mercies of God, remember, it is possible you may be mis- 
taken,”—their authors and later apologists are unalterably 
sure that the Holy Spirit closed its authentic disclosures, if 
not with Augustine in the fourth century or Anselm in the 
eleventh, then with Luther, Calvin and their fellow Reformers 
in the sixteenth. Instead of believing with the pious nurse in 
one of Tennyson’s poems, that the glorious day of “ the good 
Lord Jesus” has not yet come, that “it has only dawned and 
will come by and by,” these traditionalists, in contrast with 
scientific investigators who are all looking toward the future, 
have their eyes steadfastly fixed upon the past. Hence their 
atempt to discredit the results of modern progress in religious 
thought. Hence, also, their readiness to deny validity to 
every restated truth, to speak of it in contemptuous tone as 
‘novel,’ and to assign it without further consideration to the 
despised and negligible realm of the ‘ New Theology.’ 

The proposition of subjecting theological science to the 
same inductive and experimental method, to which one by one 
investigations in other departments of knowledge have yielded, 
is, however, less recent and novel than is often supposed. 
This may be seen by any one that can be induced to look into 
the religious and theological conceptions of that movement 
to which the best of present-day Christian thought and life 
are so largely indebted. The movement referred to, it is 
generally acknowledged, has more powerfully and beneficently 
affected the religious thinking and living of the last hundred 
years, than any that has come to bless men since the Reforma- 
tion. It broke the fetters with which a non-moral and un- 
spiritual conception of Christianity, together with dominant 
systems of speculative philosophy hostile to the faith, had 
bound the human intellect. It made a contribution of vast 
significance for the rehabilitation of evangelical belief and 
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personal piety, not only among Germans, but of Britains and 
Americans as well. It turned the stream of the Church’s life 
into new channels, and if it is not allowable to apply Jean 
Paul’s words concerning Jesus to it and say “ it still governs 
the ages,” it may be said without fear of successful contra- 
diction, that it does continue its uplifting and hallowing min- 
istry this very day in the freshest thought and noblest ac- 
tivities of Christendom. 

The movement, to which these important achievements are 
ascribed, is, of course, that which was inaugurated in Germany 
by the most influential theologian of the nineteenth century, 
Friederich Schleiermacher, promulgated in England by Cole- 
ridge and Robertson, and transplanted into American soil by 
Horace Bushnell. Whatever the shortcomings or inade- 
quacies in these leaders’ formuated theological results,—and 
admittedly they are not a few, nor unimportant,—it still re- 
mains true that the principles upon which they insisted and 
the method they applied to theological inquiry, have justified 
themselves and that there are no probabilities of superseding 
them in the time to come. It is the distinction of Schleier- 
macher, the originator of the movement, to have taught the 
theological world that “ religion is an intuition of God in the 
human soul.” This intuition (Abhangigkeitsgefiihl) does 
not rest on the doctrines or beliefs of the Church, as dogmatists 
would teach; not on any institutional form that religion may 
take whether of organized community or sacrament, as the 
ecclesiastic would teach; not upon the nature of thought in 
its relation to being, as the Hegelian would teach; not upon 
moral consciousness, as the Kantian would teach; it is deeper 
than all these, “an innermost feeling native to the human 
soul.” And outside religion in this sense, theology has no 
proper source and cannot be divorced, therefore, from personal 
life and experience. “It is the product of reflection upon 
the content of life’s personal experience.” Is not this the 
exact equivalent, hoary with a hundred years’ history, of the 
definition above quoted and now denounced by many because 
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of its novelty? And if Schleiermacher succeeded upon the 
principle of his definition, as he aimed to do, in rescuing theol- 
ogy from the “ desert waste of metaphysics into its true sphere, 
and from a false dependence upon every other external in- 
fluence and thought,” is it not true also that he succeeded like- 
wise in securing for it at the same time an objective grounding 
on the valid and demonstrable facts of the Christian faith? 
This involved, of course, for him and his contemporary dis- 
ciples, just as it does for his present followers, certain things 
which reactionist thinkers then regarded, as they do now, 
irreverently audacious, if not almost sacrilegious. He showed 
comparatively little regard for confessional standards, insisted 
upon the right of using the Scriptures, as containing “ the 
original recorded interpretation of the religious feeling,” with 
reverent freedom, and affirmed the duty of reinterpreting that 
feeling “to the further understanding and development of 
it.” “ Of the right to perform this duty of reinterpretation,” 
he writes to a friend, “I, as a Protestant theologian, will 
allow no man to deprive me.” Is there in the churches of the 
Reformation any richer or more highly prized possession than 
this heritage of personal freedom, this privilege of testing at 
the bar of personal experience the truths of Christian faith, 
this right of restating these truths in new form? Is it not 
one of the reassuring signs of vigorous life in the churches 
that there are so many that have the courage of thinking for 
themselves, and the willingness of following the leadings of 
the truths they have found and proved? Robertson imbibed 
this spirit of Schleiermacher from his study of Coleridge, 
and the result was that he became the most widely influential 
preacher that England has produced, the preacher whose power 
has made itself felt in every pulpit of his land and is far from 
spent even to-day. The words upon the marble at Brighton 
speak truthfully when they say of him: “ He awakened the 
holiest feelings in rich and poor, in ignorant and learned. 
Therefore, he is lamented as their guide and comforter.” 
Horace Bushnell drew his moulding inspiration largely from 
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the same German source. Under it, it became the work of his 
life to relate theology to experience. One reading his books 
cannot help seeing that it was his supreme effort to interpret 
religion, like his German master, not in terms of speculative 
thought, but in harmony with the facts of ethical and spiritual 
experience, and to bring the facts of experience lying below 
the speculative understanding into service for the verification 
of the claims and doctrines of Christianity. That was the 
work of his life, and that is the work which men of light and 
leading are engaged in doing to-day. They may be called new 
theologians, their labors may produce new and higher develop- 
ments of particular doctrines and theologic systems, but as 
for their principles and method,—they are rooted firmly and 
permanently in conceptions of truth that are as old as those 
that were normative in Schleiermacher’s thinking three gen- 
erations ago. 

Before me lie three recently published books,* to the highly 
satisfactory, though varied, character and value of which, the 
foregoing observations owe their appearance in these notes on 
current thought. They are more or less successful attempts 
in the application of the scientific and experimental method 
of theological investigation which it is believed men are not 
simply warranted to make, but in duty bound to make these 
days, in the interest of religious science, the vindication of 
Christian doctrine, the deepening of spiritual life, and the 
spread of God’s kingdom among men. They are sincerely 
welcomed, therefore, by the writer and cordially commended 
to the attentive and studious examination of those readers of 
this Journat that believe in the progressive revelation of 
divine truth. 

* “ Realities of Christian Theology”—An Interpretation of Christian 
Experience. By Clarence A. Beckwith. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New 
York, 1906. 

“Christian Theology in Outline,’ By William Adams Brown, D.D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1906. 

“The New Age and Its Creed”—The Merrick Lectures, at the Ohio 


Wesleyan University for 1906. By “Sons” of the Institution. Jennings 
& Graham, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1906. 
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The author of “ Realities of Christian Theology” is the 
Professor of Systematic Theology in a School of Divinity at 
Chicago. By the subtitle given to his work, he acquaints 
his readers from the start as to his aim and method. Amid 
the manifold difficulties now surrounding theological discus- 
sion, there is little to be gained, in his judgment, by coming 
to it for metaphysics as one person does, or for history and 
tradition as another does, or for the working over of the Scrip- 
tures as a third proposes. Christian experience, however, 
always essentially the same, offers a basis, sufficiently broad 
and generally approved, upon which a fresh and scientific 
interpretation of Christian truth may be successfully at- 
tempted. In fact, the search after theological realities upon 
this ground affords the only hope of effecting a reconciliation 
between the scientific and religious aspects of faith, and of re- 
stating in terms of modern intelligence the essentials of theol- 
ogy so as to command the consciences of thinking men. 

One accompanying Dr. Beckwith through his successive 
chapters as he pursues his self-appointed scientific task, dis- 
covers with interest the particular points of resemblance, be- 
sides that of verifying doctrine in the light of experience, be- 
tween himself and his predecessors in the same “ school” of 
thought. The great confessions put forth in the course of 
the Church’s history, whether by individuals or decrees of 
councils, are consulted but always for reconstructive, not con- 
troversial, purposes. The Scriptures, so far as they present 
the highest type of Christian experience and provide material 
for its realization anew, are largely employed, but not as being 
absolutely inerrant in every detail. Unqualified reliance is 
placed upon the established results of psychology as revealing 
the laws of consciousness, and of ethics as disclosing the moral 
ideals whose realization in personality and society is to be 
sought. The theory of evolution is accepted as showing the 
constant method of Divine action in nature and in the progress 
and development of human life and history, and metaphysics, 
even, is accorded a hearing whenever it gives trustworthy 
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promise of possible assistance. In addition to such points 
of contact, mention should be made also of similarity as to the 
matter of omissions. Many of the topics commonly em- 
braced in theological treatises are here, on account of their 
remoteness or irrevelancy, passed by without notice, as they 
are also in the works of those who have in other days cultivated 
the same field. Robertson and Bushnell, for instance, were both 
reproached by those who failed to understand them or forgot 
their purpose and method, for not having a “system.” The 
present volume is not a complete “system” in the old sense, 
not an exhaustive compendium of Systematic Theology. It 
is an investigation of the essential contents of faith as limited 
and at the same time illumined by Christian experience,—an 
investigation which necessitates the exclusion of much that 
was formerly regarded as entitled to consideration. 

It would be a mistake, however, to infer from this that our 
author in these pages allows himself but a narrow range of 
thought, or covers but a small area in the vast domain of 
Christian truth. On the contrary, his readers will find him 
to deal with all the theological questions having cardinal or 
fundamental importance, and that he does so with a fine sense 
of proportion as to the space which those questions should be 
allowed respectively to claim. The “ touchstones” of present- 
day theology,—the scientific method, the historical spirit, the 
question of authority, the use of metaphysics, the office of 
psychology, the service of evolution, the valid claims of the 
Christian consciousness, of the Bible, and of dogma,—are suc- 
cessively instanced in an introductory section as characteristic 
of current religious inquiry, and in a way that is as admirable 
in spirit and illuminating in result, as it is unrestrained in 
candor and commanding in appeal. Were there nothing else 
of special value or significance in the book, those interested in 
the attiude of the modern intellect toward the problems of 
Christian thought, would no doubt gladly acknowledge them- 
selves largely and lastingly indebted to the keen insight and 
the comprehensive analytic grasp here displayed, of the 
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writer’s ample scientific, philosophic, and theological scholar- 
ship. But the chapters which follow abundantly justify the 
expectations aroused by the introduction. All of them are 
similarly, if not equally, rewarding. Those on the doctrine 
of God, the Christian view of the world, the nature of man, 
the aspects and consequences of sin, the life to come with its 
blessedness or retribution, and the Trinity,—the one signifi- 
cantly placed at the end of the book,—are, notwithstanding 
their comparative brevity, without exception rich in suggestive- 
ness and forceful in their presentation of the views affirmed. 

One turns, however, to the four additional chapters which 
the volume contains, and to which considerably more than 
half of its pages are devoted, with the greatest interest, and 
finds in them by far the most important and remunerative 
wealth that Professor Beckwith has put into this stirring con- 
tribution to the theological literature of the day. Under the 
two reciprocal titles of “The identification of Christ with 
men,” and of “ The identification of men with Christ,” he 
discusses with marked ability and spiritual penetration, that 
series of questions which is central and supreme in contem- 
porary thought. It will be felt at once that not a little signi- 
ficance is connected with these new titles that displace the 
terms Christology, Soteriology, and Pneumatology of the tradi- 
tional treatises of theology. The very forms of these titles 
promise a fresh treatment of the themes that lie at the heart 
of Christ’s gospel and the method of its appropriation by 
men. And the promise is met, to such an extent at least as 
to inspire a new and deeper faith in the realities of Chris- 
tianity than was commanded at any time during the last cen- 
tury by confessional formulas. 

In the study of the Person of Christ, as it is pursued in the 
first of the chapters under notice, the theory of the Incarna- 
tion and its meaning, the development of his unique conscious- 
ness and its characteristic quality, his eternal reality and the 
doctrine of the two natures, and his relation to the Father, to 
men, and to history, are severally given careful, adequate, and 
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competent attention, and unless one is greatly mistaken the 
light thrown by the study will be heartily weleomed by many 
who have long been perplexed by questions which the older 
theories raised but failed to answer. The study of the work 
of Christ, embraced in the second of these chapters, notes the 
gospel of Jesus’ life, the necessity and method of his suffering; 
the historical explanation of his death and its relation to the 
prophetic spirit, the New Testament estimate of his work, 
its revelation of the Father’s gracious will, and the conse- 
quences flowing from it. Here again, it is believed, searchers 
after truth will find a “kindly light ” to lead them through 
the dark mazes which hang around the various theories of the 
“ Atonement” into a haven where they can intelligently and 
gratefully rest. Of the two remaining chapters, the first is 
a study of the beginning of the new life in Christ, and the 
other, of the development of that life. The one takes up the 
questions of Christian nurture, of adult conversion, of the 
forgiveness of sin, and of the social aspect of Christianity. 
The second, among other topics, considers the laws of growth 
through spiritual self-expression, through habit, and social 
service; it dwells on God’s education of the new life, its type 
and character, and the realization of union through it with the 
eternal Father. Within permissible limits the practical im- 
port and helpfulness of these remarkably sane and enriching 
chapters, can only be thus briefly alluded to,—the entire in- 
vigorating treatise deserves and will repay its careful study. 

Professor Brown’s “ Christian Theology In Outline ” comes 
to us from his classroom in the Union Theological Seminary 
of New York, and reflects somewhat the atmosphere surround- 
ing its institutional origin and purpose. It is designed “ to 
meet a definitely-felt need of a brief hand-book on theology in 
which from the modern point of view the scientific and con- 
structive principles are recognized, and the new conceptions 
of religious thought set forth in their inner consistency and 
in true relation to their antecedents in the past.” This de 
sign, in the judgment of the present writer, is admirably and 
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satisfactorily accomplished. Of all the treatises of a corre- 
sponding nature that have appeared in recent years, there is 
none that seems equally available and serviceable for students’ 
use in seminaries, or ministers’ use in their private study- 
rooms. Even so justly popular and highly valuable a work 
as that of Dr. Clarke, which “ fascinated and enthralled ” 
some of the foremost theological leaders upon its appearance 
about ten years ago, and of which one is often reminded by 
Professor Brown, will hardly be able to hold its own by the 
side of this later publication. Instead of being a disparage- 
ment of the “ Outlines” by which the able theologian of Col- 
gate University achieved his distinction, this is as it should 
be after a decade’s history in thinking as the last has been. 
Not a little progress has meanwhile been made by the thought- 
movements of our time, and the results of that progress have 
been laid under tribute in the present pages,—a fact which 
considerably enhances their value for those acquainted with 
the serious theological investigations now being made on every 
side. The opinion may be ventured, that the appraisement 
of this value will be higher for another reason: Whilst in 
fullest sympathy with those who insist upon the necessity of 
restating the formal doctrines of the past, and of recognizing 
the light which a new age has brought, the author does not 
feel himself compelled to break entirely with the confessions 
and institutions of historic Christianity as so many others 
have been constrained to do. His effort is to relate the vital 
content of men’s present religious life and experience, to what 
he regards a priceless possession, whether large or small, in 
the heritage of truth handed down to us in the history of 
Christian doctrine, and to do this in such a way as to violate 
the just claims of neither. In other words, he deliberately 
takes a mediational position, and whether or not that position 
can be permanently maintained, his contentions will be sin- 
cerely welcome to that large body of thinkers who, anxious to 
preserve the sense of spiritual unity between the past and 
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present, regard that as essential to an actually justified ac- 
ceptance of historical Christianity. 

Owing to this mediating purpose designedly followed by 
Professor Brown in the several chapters of his book, the con- 
clusions reached will doubtless fail however of being satis- 
factory to either of two other parties: To the “ orthodox ” they 
will seem to indicate an unwarranted departure from the posi- 
tions of confessional standards. To scientific methodologists, 
consistently radical in their application of the inductive and 
experimental method of the day, they will appear to conserve 
too much of the supposed truth involved in older formularies. 
But both these parties are reminded of the author’s conscious- 
ness of exposing himself to their possible criticism. Still, he 
feels justified to maintain his conclusions as being due neither 
to a want of adequate knowledge or faulty reasoning on the 
one hand, nor to insincerity or disingenuousness on the other 
hand. He has carefully considered the various doctrinal prob- 
lems, and disclaims having any desire to shirk responsibility 
as regards the solution of them here offered. The unsatis- 
factoriness referred to for the parties in question will be felt 
particularly when the doctrines, say of the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, and the Resurrection, come to be studied. A de 
tailed examination of these doctrines as held by our author, 
does not fall within the scope of this notice. It must suffice 
to say in a general way that in the case of each of them meta- 
physical, unethical, transactional, materialistic, conceptions 
play a far smaller part than they did in the traditional theol- 
ogies, and that the results of the study of comparative religion, 
of psychology, of Christian ethics, and of the Christian con- 
sciousness are made tributary to the more rational solution 
that is advocated. The Incarnation, instead of being inter- 
preted in the dim light of the ontological Trinity, is viewed 
in that of the ideal relation known to exist between God and 
man and of the character and purpose it was meant to reveal 
and accomplish. “Thus the special incarnation in Christ 
requires as its complement the wider incarnation in humanity ; 

17 
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and the life of Jesus remains incomplete till it is contemplated 
in relation to the larger social ideal whose realization it is 
designed to promote.” The Atonement receives attention and 
explanation of a corresponding character. It “is not an 
isolated thing which can be understood apart from its environ- 
ment, but the culmination and expression of the entire rela- 
tion in which Christ stands to God and man. With the sub 
stitution of the historical and psychological view-point for 
that of abstract metaphysics and law, the way is opened for a 
new appreciation of the representative character of Christ’s 
work. Its characteristic mark is the self-identification of 
Christ with sinful men. His self-sacrificing ministry culmi- 
nating in Calvary is the type which should have its counter- 
part in the disciples’ willingness to spend and be spent in 
others’ service. Its saving efficacy consists in arousing re- 
pentance and faith and in bringing men to the doing of God’s 
will, under the inspiration of a knowledge of the Father’s 
willingness to forgive and to save.” The Resurrection is 
given similar illuminating treatment. “We have to dis- 
tinguish (in the light of modern intelligence) between its 
religious content and its historic form. The former is the 
assertion of the continued existence after death of the full 
human personality with all its powers. The latter is the 
result of the primitive philosophy which regarded the posses- 
sion of this body of flesh and blood as necessary to the full 
development and expression of personality. In the new con- 
ception of life after death the restoration of the individual 
does not involve the necessity of a continuance of present 
physical conditions, but rather of an organism adequate to 
the needs of the higher spiritual world.” On such grounds 
the resurrection of the “Son of the Father’s heart” is ex- 
plained, and the “life and immortality brought to light 
through the Gospel ” and verified in Christian experience, set 
forth in an uncommonly clear and cogent manner. 

Should the discovery of strong Ritschlian leanings in Dr. 
Brown’s positions at various times, lead certain readers to 
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regard them with suspicion, his expositions of the content of 
Christian experience, it may be said with unhesitating confi- 
dence, will be found as winsome in spirit as they are signifi- 
cant in service for the transitional theological period through 
which we are at present passing. The entire book is marked 
with ample theological knowledge, a discriminating use of 
its material, a most delightful lucidity and grace of literary 
expression. It is an illuminated and refreshing sign-board 
along the path of modern theology inviting the feet of all in 
search of trustworthy guidance in matters of faith. It will 
be sure to prove a positive help to students for the ministry, 
to preachers of the Gospel, and to thoughtful laymen in all 
the churches. It is eminently worthy of the most earnest 
and serious study of all such, and cannot fail to make most 
generous returns by its invaluable suggestiveness and wealth 
of learning. 

In “ The New Age and Its Creed,” for the proper consider- 
ation of whose contents one regrets sufficient space is not now 
available, several leaders of religious thought have united their 
contributions on different phases of current beliefs. As 
should be expected in a composite production of this kind, the 
same strength and value do not belong to each of the five lec- 
tures. The spirit and words of three of them, however, “ ring 
true ” to the principles and method to which we have above 
subscribed, and are a distinct illustration and vindication of the 
title of the book in which they appear. It must have been with 
these particularly in mind that the President of the institution 
in which the lectures were delivered wrote the brief introduc- 
tory paragraphs which express his approval of the creed of the 
new age as enunciated by the men who had been appointed 
for the task. “ Faith in God, in men, in the future as well 
as in the past,” he writes, “sounds throughout these utter- 
ances. New visions open, new certainties are created, new 
hopes are stirred, new energies are demanded. The new day 
is made to seem bright with promise; for, like the old it is 
God’s own day.” 
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The first of the three lectures we propose to notice is by Dr. 
Doremus A. Hayes, Professor of New Testament Exegesis, 
in the Garret Biblical Institute, at Evanston, Ill, on the New 
Biblical Learning. It might be called a demonstration of 
the famous words of John Robinson in which he expressed his 
confidence that “the Lord had yet more truth and light to 
break forth out of his Holy Word.” It affirms that since the 
Reformation no century has equalled the one just closed in 
the discovery of such new light and truth in the Scriptures, 
points out a number of the important facts which have made 
the discovery possible, discusses the alleged dangers attending 
the new conceptions of the Bible, and sets forth with a calm 
and judicious, but at the same time confident and forceful, 
array of argument and ascertained results, the valid claims of 
the “new learning” for the deeper appreciation and the 
larger serviceableness of our sacred writings. If one has 
had doubts as to the right and value of applying the historical 
and scientific methods to the literary study of the written 
Word, this lecture offers needed correctives for the removal of 
doubts, and for the intelligent acceptance of what has been 
achieved by critical investigations. The second lecture on 
“ The New Theology ” was pronounced by one of the most dis- 
tinguished preachers and religious writers now in the Amer- 
ican pulpit, the pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Congre- 
gational Church, in New York City, the Rev. Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson. “If theology is of cardinal importance for Chris- 
tian character and church progress, one need not apologize for 
his interest in the theology which is labeled ‘new.’ Whether 
we are Christians or not, we ought to be interested in the New 
Theology, for it is one of the mightiest movements of our day. 
It is not feeble; nor is it local. It is a movement which in- 
volves the whole of Christendom, and whose marks are deep 
in the body of the Church universal. Not to be interested in 
a tremendous tidal wave sweeping across the world of which 
we are a part, would prove a man to be asleep; and for a 
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Christian to remain uninformed concerning the origin and 
nature and trend of a movement which is certain to modify 
Christian life and thought in every continent, and which 
promises to achieve greater results than any wrought by any 
movement since the Reformation, is an exhibition of mental 
stolidity and blindness of heart as inexplicable as they are 
unpardonable. Christ has stinging condemnation for men 
who count themselves religious and yet are blind to the signs 
of the times.” 

The New Theology, for which he claims such far-reaching 
significance, and in which, he insists, alert minds must be 
sympathetically interested, is often perplexing because mis- 
understood. “It is nothing that can be put into a book, into 
a definition, or into a picture. It is a movement, not a sys- 
tem; an emphasis, not a dogma; an atmosphere, not a creed; 
a method, not an attainment; a tendency, or rather a group of 
tendencies; a phenomenon, or rather a series of phenomena; 
it is a spirit, an accent, an intonation, a view-point, a vision, 
and not anything that can be accurately measured or satis- 
factorily defined. It is the scientific method applied to the 
study of the phenomena of religion, and by scientific method 
is meant the method of observation and analysis, the method 
which bases conclusions on observed facts and just reasonings 
rather than upon authority and speculation.” Here again 
we are carried back to the age-old contentions of Schleier- 
macher, which in their reiterated form are once more con- 
vincingly affirmed by this learned and widely-influential ex- 
ponent of his primal theological conceptions. The third lec- 
ture on the New Evangelism, by the Rev. Bishop McDowell, of 
the Methodist Church, need not detain us. It recognizes the 
changed religious conditions now obtaining as compared to 
former times, and the need of adapting the process of bringing 
the gospel to these changed conditions. It vigorously refutes 
the idea sometimes advanced that the new truth robs men of 
missionary motive or cools evangelistic zeal. Facts do not 
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support that notion. Many of the saintliest and most self- 
sacrificing men in the churches at home and in the mission 
stations abroad, are effectually laboring under the banners of 
the new creed. Where there is lack of devotion to the spread 
of the Kingdom, the cause of it must be sought and found 
elsewhere. 


BawtTmmore, Mp. 

















VII. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Recent THEotogicat TENDENCIES In GERMANY. 


During the last two decades, no epoch-making theologian 
has arisen in Germany. No university professor has become 
a pioneer, breaking new paths and occupying new vantage 
ground in the solution of theological problems. The leaders 
of recent theological movements are to a greater or less extent 
the followers of the masters of the nineteenth century— 
Schleiermacher, Baur, Hoffmann, or Ritschl. Their energy 
is expended in painstaking investigations, critical compari- 
sons, and a vigorous propaganda of conclusions old and new. 
Convictions, which have been whispered for a generation in 
the privacy of the study, are now proclaimed from the house- 
tops in the language of the people. The theological lines in 
the German church are, therefore, sharply drawn; and the 
battle of pamphlets reveals an astounding diversity of views 
in universities, pulpits, and pews. 

Three comparatively recent controversies throw light on 
present theological tendencies. The first relates to the 
Apostles’ Creed; the second, to the “ Essence of Chris- 
tianity ”; and the third, to “ Babylon and the Bible.” In 
each of these conflicts an ancient bulwark of the church—the 
Creed, the Gospel of the New Testament, the authority of the 
Old Testament—was in jeopardy. No wonder, then, that the 
German church was stirred from centre to circumference, and 
that the representatives of the various parties answered one 
another in a right Lutheran style. One keynote, however, is: 
sounded by every writer, whether he is an orthodox con- 
fessionalist or a Social Democrat, and that is loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. The issue avowedly is not between Christianity and 
atheism, but between one or another interpretation of Chris- 
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tianity. It is an issue in Protestantism between the ancient 
and the modern Welt-Anschauung (world-view) ; between the 
dogmatic method of biblical study and the historical method ; 
between the right of the individual reason and conscience in 
religion and the authority of traditional institutions. 

Broadly speaking, we may classify the several schools as 
conservative and liberal. Yet each of these circles contains 
such different shades of view that the periphery of the one 
blends with that of the other. A consistent conservative and 
a liberal to the uttermost are rare birds. In the twentieth 
century it is hard to live altogether in the sixteenth; it is 
harder still to die altogether to the sixteenth. Even a German 
theologian cannot entirely rid himself of the theological views. 
of the centuries which preceded him. 

I. Orthodoxy.—After reading a number of books and 
pamphlets, which have come to light in the above-named con- 
troversies, we are convinced that the majority of the German 
preachers and laymen belong to the orthodox school. There 
is, however, a growing and a significant minority of liberal 
pastors and people. In the univeisities the scales tip in favor 
of liberalism, with a decreasing number of orthodox lecturers.* 
Niebergall, in a late article on Das Religiése Denken der 
Gegenwart (the Religious Thinking of the Present), says: 
“ Orthodoxy is historically first and still occupies the centre. 
For large circles, orthodoxy is Chiistianity; it shapes both the 
proclamation of it and the opposition to it. We must always 
remember how little modern conceptions have penetrated our 
times.”+ This is the testimony of a liberal German author. 
Some years ago a Berlin assembly of pastors applauded the 


* In an article on Critical Thought in Germany, in the Bible Student 
and Teacher for March, 1907, Professor George H. Schodde says: “A 
very noteworthy factor in the whole matter is the fact that the Church at 
large in Germany is much more orthodox proportionately than are the 
theological faculties.” I quote this statement in a footnote, since it ap- 
peared after this editorial was finished and agrees exactly with my 
conclusions. 

t Das Suchen der Zeit, p. 62. 
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following statement: “The history of criticism is the con- 
demnation of criticism.” In a volume entitled, Against 
the Infallible Science, 1887, Professor Zéckler writes: “A 
science, which offers us a chaos of unproved hypotheses as 
verified facts, cannot arouse in us any remarkable confidence 
in the justice and propriety of its methods.” Dr. Rupprecht, 
in his reply to Harnack, affirms, in no uncertain tones, his 
belief in the verbal inspiration of the Bible, when he says: 
“ The inspiration of the ancients has fallen, they all cry. It is 
a lie (Es ist Liige). It cannot fall. It rests on the declara- 
tions of Christ as well as on those of the Apostles and on their 
use of the Scriptures.”* Men of this school take the position 
that the interpretation of Christianity is independent of the 
culture of the age. It need not be reinterpreted in the light of 
a new science or philosophy, for it is not affected by them. 
They, accordingly, condemn Harnack’s defense of Christianity 
before the students of all faculties in the Berlin University.+ 
They say that “he has taken out of Christianity that which is 
the head and front of our faith, its roots and crown. He has 
left a Christianity which is not based on facts, but on men’s 
opinions and feelings.” ‘‘ Reduction,” cries Cremer in his 
reply to Harnack, “ reduction of the grace of God, reduction 
of our sin, reduction of our lost estate, reduction of the re- 
deeming love of God, reduction of God’s freedom; nothing but 
reduction is the real gospel to suffer.” 

II. Mediationalism.—Alongside of these representatives of 
an inflexible orthodoxy there is a large number of a concilia- 
tory and more tolerant disposition. These are the followers of 
the Erlangen theologian Hoffman and of the mediationalists 
of the middle of the nineteenth century. They, for example, 
criticize unfavorably the lectures of Harnack, yet they recog- 
nize in his Essence of Christianity a valuable apologetic of the 
gospel before university students. They admit that Chris- 
tianity cannot be held apart from the social, intellectual and 


* Rolfe, Das Wesen des Christenthums, p. 27. 
+ Lectures on the Essence of Christianity. 
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moral life of the age in which it is proclaimed. They speak 
of “new ways of teaching old truths.” In the study of the 
Bible they apply the methods of the critical school though they 
reach different conclusions. Prof. Kahler is a conservative 
Old Testament scholar, yet he has been accused of spreading 
unbelief on account of his critical researches. He answers 
the charge thus: “ The results of an erroneous criticism cannot 
be counteracted by dogmatic contradictions; but by means of a 
keener, more penetrating and more correct criticism. There- 
fore we need not denounce criticism, but must meet criticism 
with criticism.” In this spirit Drs. Strack and T. Zahn are 
pursuing their biblical and historical studies. They doubtless 
serve as a check upon a radical liberalism which is prone to 
run into vagaries. The influence of Schleiermacher is trace- 
able in this school in the place which is given to the Christian 
consciousness as a source of theological truth. They remain 
orthodox because they profess to find that the normal Chris- 
tian experience is correctly formulated in the symbols of the 
church. According to Thomasius the church has reached 
final conclusions on the doctrines of God, Christ and justifica- 
tion. These are an unchangeable heritage from the past to 
the present. He concedes, however, that there are mysteries 
in divine revelation which have not yet been comprehended, 
and are therefore not yet found in the dogmatic formulas. 
Among the unsettled doctrines are the nature of the church 
and the eschatological teachings. There will, therefore, of 
necessity be additions to the sum of dogma until God has 
finally taught His people all the mysteries of redemption.* 
One of the most influential exponents of these views is Pro- 
fessor Seeberg of Berlin. He is the editor of Thomasius’ 
History of Dogma, has himself published a Dogmengeschichte 


* “Erlangen,” says Professor Schodde, “is an exponent of progressive, 
rather than strictly traditional and confessional, Lutheranism, the faculty 
maintaining that, without any injustice to the Lutheran confessional 
status of the Church and the university, it is nevertheless the correct 
thing to develop the traditional principles of Protestantism beyond and 
even contrary to some teachings of the Confessions.” Article quoted above. 
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and a popular work, entitled, Die Grundwahrheiten der 
Christlichen Religion (The Fundamental Truths of the 
Christian Religion). He opposes the historians of the Ritach- 
lian school and professes to stand for a sound dogmatic Chris- 
tianity. Yet the late Dr. Cremer called his Grundwahrheiten 
an unchristian book. Denifle, who has lately published a Life 
of Luther from the Roman Catholic standpoint, in answering 
their criticism of his book, calls Seeberg “the best known 
positive theologian,” and Harnack “the greatest rationalistic 
theologian.” But he finds both guilty of protestant rational- 
ism. Thus we have come to the point where conservatism 
begins to shade off into liberalism. The fringes at least of 
their garments touch. 

III. LInberalism.—(1) The liberal scholars have by no 
means reached uniform conclusions. They are in controversy 
with one another almost as much as they are with orthodoxy 
itself. Yet, in spite of their differences, they are united by 
certain principles, which warrants us in placing them under 
one category. Their general attitude may be described as 
follows: 

1. They make earnest with the far-reaching statement that 
the Bible is literature and that its books, therefore, must be 
subjected to the same tests as the literature of Greece and 
Rome. 

2. They study the origin and growth of the church accord- 
ing to universally recognized principles of historical science. 
In their conclusions they are not supposed to be influenced by 
tradition, either one way or the other. Tradition, however, 
is to be accepted until proved false. 

3. They define Christianity as a life rather than as a dogma 
or an institution. Hence the persistent effort to separate 
Christianity from the ephemeral forms it has taken in the 
course of history. 

4. They lay stress on the ethical side of the Gospel rather 
than on the metaphysical or speculative. 

5. They are animated by the spirit of tolerance and allow 
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the legitimacy of different types of evangelical Christianity, 
each serving a valid purpose in the community of believers. 

These currents, which course beyond the bounds of Germany 
to the ends of Christendom, are not of a day or a decade. 
They are the rivulets which flowed originally from Zurich, 
Wittenberg and Geneva. They have been frequently lost sight 
of in the controversies of generations. Still they have worn for 
themselves ever deeper channels in the eighteenth and nine 
teenth centuries, until they color modern art, literature, and 
theology. The liberals claim that the so-called neglected prin- 
ciples of Protestantism have been properly recognized by the 
masters of modern theology and criticism, Schleiermacher and 
Baur. The former was the myriad-minded theologian who 
influenced every representative school of the last century. The 
latter was the historian whose negative conclusions have long 
been renounced, but who raised questions and applied a method 
which have engaged the attention of Christian scholars ever 
since. These men are the forerunners if those who rather 
proudly profess a “ Modernes Christentum.” Some call it 
a perversion, others a completion, of Protestantism. 

(2) There are two phases in the liberal theology of Ger- 
many. The one lays stress on the historical, and the other on 
the philosophical, side of Christianity. We may illustrate this 
difference by comparing the methods employed for interpreting 
the gospel. The Ritschlian raised the cry, “ Back to Christ! ” 
The Christ of history, as found in the gospels, and the Chris- 
tianity of Jesus are to be the ideal of the church in our age. 
It was a laudable effort to escape a dry and lifeless dogmatism, 
no less than a vague mysticism. It was intended to be a 
healthy reaction in the direction of a concrete, human, and 
experimental religion, growing out of a living comprehension 
of the revelation of Jesus in his historic life. 

True Christianity, accordingly, is the religion of Christ; 
that which Jesus taught and practised. Reveille says: “To 
be like Christ was, to live as Christ lived, to die as Christ 
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died, this is the Kingdom of God; this is eternal life.”* The 
dogmas of the church are not supposed to be infallible and 
immutable intellectual statements of the contents of the gospel. 
They are rather the gospel transformed or neutralized by 
Greek philosophy. The beginning of the change is found in 
the failure of primitive Christians to comprehend Paul and 
John, and in the entrance of Greek philosophy into the church 
through the apologists. The hellenization of the gospel was 
completed by the Greek Fathers and the Councils. The reli- 
gion of redemption became a religious philosophy. The Re 
formers re-discovered the Pauline gospel, and the problem of 
the modern church is to complete the unfinished reformation 
of the sixteenth century. 

In the light of these views we may see the reason in the cry, 
“ Back to Christ,” for the apparent depreciation of dogma, 
and the effort to revise the formulas of the church from a 
modern standpoint. The leading personalities in this move- 
ment, some on the right wing, others on the left, are Kaftan, 
Herman, Harnack, Loofs, Weinel, Wernle, and a host of 
greater and lesser lights. 

(3) The speculative school, of which Pfleiderer is one of 
the most distinguished leaders, opposes the historical and 
dogmatic theories of the Ritschlians. Pfleiderer says: “ What 
is new in. Ritschlianism is not true, and what is true is not 
new.” They have no ear for the cry, “ Back to Christ.” The 
purpose of the theologian is not to be the restoration of the 
religion of the historical Jesus. That would mean an atten- 
uated and refined legalism. We are to know Christ after the 
spirit and not after the flesh. We are, in a sense, to go back to 
Paul rather than to the Synoptists. Paul found the spiritual 
Christ. He thus delivered Christianity from the limitations 
of the historical Jesus. He lifted it from the narrow con- 
fines of Palestine to the broad plane of the Greco-Roman 
world. In the spirit of the great apostle, not according to hig 


* Jean Reveille’s Modernes Christentum. See, also, Chamberlain’s 
Grundlagen des XIX. Jhdts, I., 201. 
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letter, we are to interpret the gospel for our age and proclaim 
it as a message of life for the nations. The representatives 
of this school do not find the same measure of apostasy from 
the Christian ideal in the successive periods of the church, 
have more regard for the dogmas in each period as the neces- 
sary form of the Christian thought at the time, and, unlike 
the Ritschlians, find a legitimate sphere for metaphysics in 
theology. They are none the less critical, and in their con- 
clusions often as radical as their liberal colleagues. One of 
the latter claims, however, that critics have strengthened the 
authority of the Bible by criticism. Harnack, says: “ Sixty 
years ago, Dr. Ferdinand Strauss thought that he had almost 
destroyed the historical credibility not only of the fourth, but, 
also, of the first three gospels as well. The historical criticism 
of two generations has succeeded in restoring that credibility 
in its main outlines. . . . The gospels are not party tracts, 
neither are they writings which bear the radical impress of the 
Greek spirit. In their essential substances they belong to the 
first, the Jewish epoch of Christianity, that brief epoch which 
may be denoted as the paleontological. Criticism to-day 
recognizes universally the unique character of the gospels.”* 

IV. Radicalism.—Another group of men, who cannot be 
classed with the conservative or liberal theologians, for they 
do not profess to be theologians at all, took part in the Har 
nack and Delitsch controversies. They hailed the utterances 
of these masters as a confirmation of their socialistic and 
philosophic theories. Like the strict orthodox, but for far 
different reasons, they do not unite modern culture and Chris- 
tianity. They hold to the former and renounce the latter. 
They profess to have outlived the gospel and find no room for 
it in their world-view. 

Franz Mehring+ claims that Christianity has been in prin- 
ciple abolished by criticism, and that Bruno Baur spoke the 
last word. Theologians since then have based their conclu- 
sions on theological premises which no man of culture can 


* The Essence of Christianity, by Harnack. 
t Die Neue Zeit, 1901, Nr. 29, 30. 
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accept. George Schneider* wrote a criticism on the Essence 
of Christianity, with the significant title, The Concessions of 
a Liberal Protestantism to Unbelief. He affirms that a God 
and Father in Heaven, who counts the hair on our head, and 
without whose will not a sparrow shall fall to the ground, does 
not fit into our modern mode of thought. The Social Demo 
crats turn the gospel of Jesus into a programme for social 
reformers. Max Gohre, in his Drei-monate Fabrik Arbeiter, 
tells us that the Socialists consider Jesus not as the Christ of 
the theologians, but as a man in history with noble dreams and 
aspirations, who tried to bring about, by religious means, that 
golden age which they are now seeking by economic revolu- 
tion. While they regard the methods of Jesus as impractic- 
able, His ideas are accepted as eternal. 

A socialistic tendency is found in circles of the orthodox 
church. One of its great exponents is the court preacher, 
Stoecker. He is not in any way in sympathy with the spirit 
of the Social Democrats, but believes that the gospel message 
must not only be proclaimed from the pulpit, but must be 
wrought out in the social and political life. This is a somewhat 
novel tendency in a Lutheran preacher. In the churches and 
lands, which live under the influence of Zwingli and Calvin, 
it is a part of the sixteenth century message. 

We can but mention the theosophic and spiritualistic 
tendency with thousands of followers in Germany. As a 
religious phenomenon, rather than a theological movement, it 
may be considered a reaction against materialism and rational- 
ism. While it is an evidence of disease and decay, it becomes, 
also, a witness of the irrepressible tendency of the soul toward 
the spiritual and eternal, rather than toward the material and 
temporal. 

Thus we have sketched in barest outline the tendencies in 
present day German theology. We find, on the one hand, an 
extreme orthodoxy, which is out of touch with the age, and, 
on the other, a radical socialism which is sunk in the age. Be- 
tween the extremes there are shades of liberalism and con- 

*Das Freie Wort, Nr. 48, 110. 
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servatism. The pastors and the people in the churches are 
mainly conservative. The professors in universities, a re- 
spectable minority of preachers, and a large portion of pro- 
fessional men and educated laymen are liberal, many of 
them safely so. 

The controversies which agitate the church, the books and 
pamphlets which pour from the press, the hopes and fears 
which animate the hosts of Christ, are traceable to the action 
and reaction of the intellectual and spiritual convictions of the 
representatives of the various schools. One stands in silent 
awe before the troubled sea. The foundations are moved; 
the ark trembles on the verge of the abyss. There are some 
who would turn back and find safety in the calmer havens of 
the past. There are others who are fog-bound, waiting for 
the kindly light to break through the surrounding gloom. And 
there are those who move forward, undaunted, with their eyes 
fixed on the eternal Christ and trust that “the best is yet to 
be.” Count Attinghausen, in Wilhelm Tell, foresaw the im- 
pending change in the political life of his fatherland. He 
gave utterance, in plaintive notes, to the feelings which throb 
in many a saintly bosom to-day: 

“Das Neue dringt herein mit macht: das Alte, 
Das Wiird’ge scheidet: andre Zeiten kommen, 
s lebt ein anders denkendes Geschlecht; 
Was thu’ ich hier? Sie sind begraben Alle 
Mit denen ich gewaltet und gelebt. 

Unter der Erde liegt schon meine Zeit: 


Wohl dem, der mit der neuen nicht mehr braucht zu leben.” 
—Act 2, se. 1. 


But before he dies, after Tell had shot his arrows, Atting- 
hausen laid his hand on the boy’s head and with a prophet’s 
eye beheld the dawn of a better age :— 


“ Aus diesem Haupte, wo der Apfel lag, 
Wird euch die neue bessre freiheit griinen, 
Das Alte sturzt, es iindert sich die Zeit 
Und neues Leben bliiht aus den Ruinen.” 
—Act 4, se. 2. 


G. W. R. 

















VIII. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THe PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO 
REcENT CriTIcIsM. By James Orr, D.D. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1906. Pages iii + 562. 

As some readers of the Review may have no knowledge of the 
Bross Foundation it may be well before noticing this volume, 
the third of the Bross Library, to say that in the year 1879 the 
late William Bross, at one time Lieutenant-Governor of Illinois, 
desiring to make some memorial of his deceased son, agreed to 
transfer to the trustees of Lake Forrest University, “the sum of 
forty thousand dollars, the income of which was to accumulate 
in perpetuity for successive _— of ten years, at compound 
interest, the accumulations of one decade to be spent in the fol- 
lowing decade,” for the purpose of calling out “the best efforts 
of the highest talent and the ripest scholarship of the world,” in 
the production of the best books or treatises to demonstrate the 
divine origin and authority of the Christian Scriptures, to show 
how both science and revelation coincide and to prove the ex- 
istence, the providence, and the attributes of the one living and 
true God. This gift as originally contemplated was finally con- 
summated in 1890; and in 1900, at the close of the first decade, 
the trustees began to administer this important fund. There are 
two methods of securing books of such a character as will meet 
the conditions of the trust agreement. First, the trustees may 
from time to time select able scholars to prepare books on some 
theme within the prescribed terms; and secondly, one or more 
premiums or prizes are to be offered during each decade, the com- 
petition for which is to be thrown open to the scholars of the 
whole world. According to the first method President Francis 
Patton, D.D., of Princeton Theological Seminary, and Professor 
Marcus Dods, DJD., of New College, Edinburg, were chosen. 
The former delivered a course of lectures on “ Obligatory Mor- 
ality,” in May, 1903, and the latter a course of lectures on “ The 
Bible: Its Origin and Nature,” in May, 1904. These lectures 
were given before Lake Forest College, were open to the general 
public, and are now published by the trustees of the Bross Fund. 
According to the second method a prize of six thousand dollars 
was offered in 1902 for the best book fulfilling any of the pur- 
poses described in the trust agreement. This prize of 1905 was 
unanimously awarded by the committee of judges to the writer 
of the essay entitled “The Problem of the Old Testament,” 
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James Orr, D.D., Professor in the United Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 

The fortunate winner of this prize stands among the most 
distinguished theologians of Scotland. His extensive knowledge, 
his ability as a thinker, his skill as a controversialist, as well as 
his reverence for the Bible and his earnestness in defending its 
claims have long been recognized. He seems to have mastered 
to its full extent the literature, at least German and English, 
bearing on all the questions of modern biblical criticism. And 
this gives his readers confidence that with his fair-mindedness 
united with his broad scholarship he will discuss the problem of 
the Old Testament intelligently and without prejudice. Too 
often those who are most positive in their assertions of the evil 
tendency of the so-called higher criticism and most loud-mouthed 
in their denunciations of its advocates are utterly ignorant of 
its nature, method and purpose. Dr. Orr is not one of this 
class. For while he is persuaded as he tells us in his preface 
(p. xv) that, as represented by Wellhausen and other radical 
critics, it rests on erroneous principles, and, if carried out to its 
logical results, will prove itself extremely dangerous, yet he adds: 
“ Only, if this is to be shown it must, as far as one’s knowledge 
enables him to do it, be done thoroughly and with due regard 
for all really critically ascertained facts.” No better definition 
of the so-called higher criticism eould be given than that which 
he himself has given on p. 9: “ ‘ Higher Criticism,’ rightly under- 
stood, is simply the careful scrutiny, on the principles which it 
is customary to apply to all literature, of the actual phenomena 
of the Bible, with a view to deduce from these such conclusions 
as may be warranted regarding the age, authorship, mode of 
composition, sources, etc., of the different books; and everyone 
who engages in such inquiries, with whatever aim, is a ‘ Higher 
Critic,’ and cannot help himself.” 

On the same page he says: “ The truth is, and the fact has to 
be faced, that no one who studies the Old Testament in the light 
of modern knowledge can help being to some extent, a ‘ Higher 
Critic,’ nor is it desirable he should. The name has unfortu- 
nately come to be associated all but exclusively with a method 
yielding a certain class of results; but it has no necessary con- 
nection with these results.” 

We should expect that Dr. Orr would deal fairly by his op- 
ponents; nor are we disappointed. He is never abusive, well 
knowing that where calm reasoning is needed passionate reviling 
is indicative of weakness. Nor does he ever consciously misrep- 
resent the views he is combating, though he may at times misap- 
prehend them, and so unwittingly do injustice to an opponent. 
He keeps cool and never loses his temper. His book indeed is a 
model of what a controversial book ought to be. 
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The book was not written with a special view to the Bross Prize. 
It had its earliest beginnings in the hot discussion called forth 
by Colenso’s book, The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua Crit- 
ically Examined, 1863, and by the publication in 1866 of Graf’s 
Die Historischen Biicher des alten Testaments, which prepared 
the way for Wellhausen. It is the result of more than forty years 
of earnest study, begun when the author was still young and 
deeply interested in the biblical questions, then new, about which 
such violent controversy raged for years—a study carried onward 
ever since with unflagging interest, in the course of which his 
opinions gradually took shape, until they were finally matured 
in the form in which they are presented in this Prize Essay. 

The general course pursued in the arrangement of its contents 
is simple and well adapted to the author’s purpose. After an 
introductory chapter in which the problem is stated, a brief pre- 
liminary survey is taken of the witness which the Old Testament 
bears to its own authority and inspiration as the record of God’s 
revelation to his ancient people (chapter II.). Here critical 
questions are not discussed. The next four chapters consider 
the question how far this view which the Old Testament gives of 
itself is affected by the results of modern criticism (III. to VI.). 
The four succeeding chapters are occupied with a careful ex- 
amination of the critical hypothesis on its own merits (VII. to 
X.). Chapter XI. discusses the bearings of archeology on the 
Old Testament, and a closing chapter deals with the age of the 
Psalter, the reality of predictive prophecy, and the progressive- 
ness of divine revelation (chapter XITI.). 

It is not our purpose now to give a critique of this book. Com- 
prising, as it does, more than 600 pages, and discussing almost 
every question suggested by modern Old Testament criticism, it 
is clearly impossible, within the compass of a few brief para- 
graphs, to present even the substance of the author’s argument, 
and it would be a manifest injustice to him to dismiss his book 
with a few general observations, or to pick out a number of dis- 
connected points with which we might happen to agree, or from 
which we might feel compelled to dissent. Such a course would 
give no adequate idea of the character of the book. It should 
be taken as a whole, or at least in large sections, and discussed 
connectedly point by point. And the present writer hopes, if 
health and mental vigor permit, to undertake this Y task. 


Der Herice Grist, SEIN WESEN UND DIE ART SEINES WIRKENS. Eroirtert 
von K. F. Nésgen. 2598. Berlin, Trowitsch und Sohn, 1905. M. 5.50. 


This is the first of two parts of a work which bears the title, 
“Das Wesen und Wirken des Heiligen Geistes.” It is announced 
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that the sequel will be a volume of similar size entitled “ Das 
Wirken des Heiligen Geistes an den einzelnen Gliubigen und 
in der Kirche.” 

As is usually the case with treatises on particular themes in 
dogmatics, all Christian doctrines are to a greater or less ex- 
tent drawn into the discussion, and we have practically the 
author’s whole system of thought presented from one point of 
view. 

The foundations he has laid in his “ Geschichte der neutesta- 
mentlichen Offenbarung,” 1893, and “ Geschichte der Lehre vom 
Heiligen Geiste,” 1899. The principal topics in the present 
volume are, the nature of spirit, God as Spirit (under which 
head the Trinity is discussed), the nature of the Holy Spirit, the 
significance of the pentecostal advent, the relation of the Holy 
Spirit to the “ grace” of God, the sphere of his operation in the 
human soul (including the nature of the soul and of conversion, 
the discussion occupying nearly one-third of the book) and, 
finally, the means employed, namely, the Word, the Sacraments, 
ete. 


The text abounds with references to the Scriptures. The 
author says: “Since no one but the Spirit of God himself can 
fathom the inner life of God, it behooves us in the investigations 
here proposed more than would be the case in dealing with any 
other subject to follow the example of Melanchthon, and take as 
our starting-point the divine revelation once given in acts and 
words and now confronting us in Holy Scripture.” This is 
well said, but the author’s treatment of the texts he adduces is 
mechanical and undiscriminating. No one who has had a taste 
of the historical method of interpreting the Bible will be at all 
interested in these references. 

The footnotes evince wide acquaintance with the literature of 
Lutheran dogmatics and will have considerable value for the 
specialist in this department. 

With the general tendency of the author’s thought we find our- 
selves in accord. The positions he would defend are vital to the 
Christian cause. And certainly there is no part of the dogma 
that is more in need of thorough revision ool deciiation than 
the theme of this book. But in spite of the interest of the 
subject we are sorry to confess that we find it for the most part 
a dreary, uninteresting, treatise. And we are reminded once 
more of Paulsen’s saying: “ Es giebt fiir eine gute Sache nichts 
gefahrlicheres als schlechte Beweise.” 

CHRISTOPHER Noss. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN THE MopERN Worxp. By Rev. D. 8. Cairns, AM. New 
York and London, A. C. Armstrong and Son. Pages xv +314. $1.25 net. 


This book is a study in the Theology of the Kingdom of God. 
It is an effective apologetic over against the scientific spirit of 
the day, and at the same time a valuable contribution to con- 
structive theology in the view which it presents of Christianity 
as the only power that can regenerate and mold the life of the 
world, both in its individual and social aspects, in such a way 
that the highest possibilities of our human nature shall be fully 
realized. The author proceeds throughout on the assumption 
that the mission of Christianity is not to save individual men only, 
but rather to achieve the salvation of the race in the realization 
of the Kingdom of God. 

The volume is based on a series of articles written by the 
author for the Contemporary Review. There is, however, a good 
deal of new material, and additions and alterations have been 
made in the different chapters so that we have before us a full, 
logical development of the subject with which the author is 
dealing. The book is full of thought, the style is clear and 
forcible, and, if the final word concerning the topics under dis- 
cussion has not yet been said, there are abundant suggestions 
towards an apprehension of Christianity which will meet the 
demands made upon it by the spirit and life of the modern world. 

The first thought presented by the author is that never since 
the founding of the Church has Christianity been subjected to 
so great a strain as is upon it at the present time, because it is 
confronted just now with the results of scientific progress and 
a form of social development which carry with them a 
Weltanschauung entirely different from and largely at variance 
with the modes of thought to which it has been accustomed and, 
in a sense, adjusted in the development of life and doctrine. 
The spirit of the world has become hostile, or, at least, indifferent 
to the claims of Christianity; and it is felt, widely felt, that 
there is a yawning gulf before us which means peril to many 
sacred interests. The author, however, believes “that a care- 
ful study of the conditions which have produced the current un- 
settlement by belief rather compels the conclusion that this great 
and apparently sinister movement of thought was inevitable, 
and that its necessity was not wholely or even mainly due to 
human weakness or sin, but that it lay in the very nature of the 
case.” The movement, he thinks, has been a part of the great 
counsel of God, and in the changes which are taking place, there 
is a greater outlook for Christianity than we imagine, and we 
witness the slow coming to life of a new and better world. The 
three forms of intellectual activity, working like solvents upon 
the traditional versions of Christianity, which have produced 
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such a marked change in the prevalent modes of thought during 
the last century may be grouped as the Scientific, the Philo 
sophical, and the Critical. The development of Physical Science 
has served to emphasize in an especial manner the uniformity 
of law. It may be true that our convictions as to human free- 
dom, the power of prayer, the individualizing providence of God 
and the new creation in Christ Jesus are consonant with belief 
in Natural Law. But these convictions grew up in a very dif- 
ferent intellectual medium from that in which they must live 
to-day, and the old forms in which they were held seem to be in 
conflict with the accepted theories of the modern scientific 
thinker. The same kind of difficulty has arisen in the field of 
Transcendental Philosophy. The rie of the modern Science 
of Biblical Criticism, a movement according to Lord Acton, 
deeper and more serious than the Renaissance itself, joined hands 
with the other two forces by undermining the traditional concep- 
tions of Christianity, dogmatic and historical, and thus there 
was brought about the most formidable intellectual attack on the 
foundations of Christian faith that history has ever known. 
The storm centre in the conflict, of course, is the Person of 
Christ. The question: “ Who was Jesus of Nazareth? ” has been 
in the very focus of inquiry and criticism, and the result has 
been of immense value to Christianity. “The historic person- 
ality of Jesus has risen upon the consciousness of the Church 
with the force almost of a new revelation, the ultimate results 
of which still lie far in the future. It is literally true, that this 
century is face to face with that Great Figure as no century has 
been since the first. This new discovery has come gradually. It 
has required the labors of sixty years. It has come like a grad- 
ual dawn rather than a tropical sunrise.” . . . But “it has 
profoundly impressed the popular consciousness, and it is exert- 
ing a great influence also upon scientific theology.” 
Recognizing Jesus as the embodiment of the Moral Ideal, it 
follows necessarily that the Mind of Christ furnishes the ele- 
mental Spiritual Ideas for our interpretations of the world. The 
author takes four of these to be central: (1) The Divine Father- 
hood; (2) His own necessary place in the spiritual realm as 
Mediator of the New Life; (3) The Freedom and Responsibility 
of Man; (4) The Kingdom of God. The first, second, and 
fourth of these are discussed in three successive chapters in such 
a way as to show the absolute uniqueness of the revelation made 
in and through our Lord Jesus Christ, and the utter inadequacy 
of all purely humanitarian conceptions to meet the requirements 
of the case. The true Fatherhood is revealed only through Him 
who is preéminently the Son, and it involves, as Wundt says, 
the apparent paradox: “God is the loving Father of all men, 
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nevertheless men must become sons of the Father.” This re- 
quires (a) light as to the nature of God, and as to the kind of 
life that God requires of man. (b) Reconciliation to this order 
of life. (c) The removal of guilt. (d) A remedy for man’s 
inner weakness. The New Life is revealed first of all in the 
person of Christ Himself who is more than simply the Interpreter 
of God, who is both Interpreter and Mediator; not simply the 
Revealer of new Truth, but “ God manifest in the flesh.” As such 
He is historically the Messiah, and not merely the bearer but 
also the dispenser or fountain of the New Life. Here the au- 
thor shows that the character of Christ necessarily involves ele- 
ments which cannot be produced or accounted for by the process 
of physical evolution, and enters up a very strong discussion 
of the relation between physical and psychical factors in the 
constitution of human personality. But space will not allow 
us to follow the argument. 

If Jesus is the Messiah it follows that He came to establish the 
Kingdom of God. This means that the New Life which Christ 
brought into the world is for the regeneration of the race and 
that Christianity has not fulfilled its mission until it has breathed 
its spirit into the social life of mankind and has penetrated into 
all the forms and recesses of human activity. “At every point 
such social and institutional changes, if they are to be enduring 
and salutary, should rest upon that moral transformation of 
individual ideas upon which all future progress depends, and 
which consists in man’s advance from thinking about his rights 
to thinking about his duties, from interests to functions, from 
egoisms and private interests to thinking about the Common 
Good.” This cannot come from mere secular education alone; 
it can only come through conquest of the world by the Spirit 
of Christ in the realization of His Kingdom. 

Joun S. Stanr. 


Hieronymus. Eine biographische Studie zur alten Kirchengeschichte von 
Lic. Dr. Georg Griitzmacher, a. 0, Professor der Theologie. Erster und 
Zweiter Band. Berlin, Germany, Trowitsch und Sohn, 1906. 7 Mk. 


More than thirty-five years have elapsed since the publication 
of Otto Zéckler’s biography of Jerome. In the interval several 
of Jerome’s writings have been brought to light, his books have 
been re-edited, and valuable monographs on specific parts of his 
work have been written. The new material made available in 
this way naturally called for a new biography. No man in the 
latter part of the fourth century has contributed more valuable 
writings in reference to religious, ecclesiastical, and social ques- 
tions of his age than Jerome. The church historian will, accord- 
ingly, be specially interested in these volumes of Dr. Griitzmacher. 

The author has evidently spent years in preparation for his 
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task and has so far finished it with the thoroughness character- 
istic of German scholarship. Both the mechanical and the 
literary structure of the volumes is all that one can desire. The 
material is presented in a clear and readable style. The reader’s 
attentiou is held both by the careful elimination of unnecessary 
details and the richness of coloring by the introduction of illus- 
trative material drawn from the general conditions of the times. 
Few church fathers have been more praised and more denounced 
than Jerome. The author does not stand for a party or a theory. 
He is a calm and critical historian aiming to present the lights 
and shades of the character of his subject. “ Wir haben versucht 
der Wahrheit die Ehre zu geben.” Thus far two volumes have 
appeared; the third and last volume is in preparation and is 
promised before long. 

Forty pages of the first volume are given to a description of 
the sources. These include his letters, books, editions of his 
works, the writings of his contemporaries, and the ancient biog- 
raphers of Jerome. A chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
chronology of his life and his compositions. Having laid his 
foundations, the author proceeds to delineate the early life and 
training, and in doing so throws many side lights on the social 
and pedagogical customs of the age. Some of these were any- 
thing but favorable to the rearing of virtuous youth. Jerome, 
like so many strong characters of the patristic period, turned 
with disgust from the vicious secular life, which for a time he 
enjoyed, and found refuge and temporary satisfaction in monastic 
solitude. His journey from Italy to Syria and his settlement 
among the hermits of that oriental region are vividly described. 
He soon discovered, however, that the life of the monk was not 
free from serious temptations and that many dwellers of caves 
and rocks were as repulsive and wicked as the profligates of Rome. 
While sin took on another form it had the same effects whether 
in desert or city. He himself passed through sore trials. He 
began the study of Hebrew to mortify the flesh, and became versed 
in the Bible and the Fathers. He took part in theological con- 
troversies in Syria, appealed to Bishop Damasus at Rome, and 
received recognition from him. 

Attracted by the larger sphere of usefulness in the churches 
and schools, and repelled by the corruption of monasticism, he 
left the solitary life and came to Antioch where he was ordained 
a priest. Of the companions, whom he left in the desert, he 
said: “It is better to live among wild beasts than among such 
Christians.” He now rose rapidly in prominence and influence, 
became a pupil of Gregory of Nazianzen in Constantinople, and 
began his first translation of the Greek Church Fathers into 
Latin. He spent seven years as adviser of Bishop Damasus at 
Rome and entered upon his great work of translating the Scrip- 
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tures into Latin. He wielded wide influence among the lords 

and ladies of the capital, and under his guidance many forsook 

the world and devoted themselves wholly to the church. One of 

ce patronesses was Paula whose friendship for him has become 
istoric. 

The latter went with him to the East. They settled in 
Bethlehem after extensive travels in Egypt and Palestine. He 
was now in the vigor of manhood, prepared in every way for his 
future literary career. He wrote a number of commentaries on 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures and continued his translations 
of the more important works of the Greek Fathers, notably of 
Origen and Didymus. He, also, prepared a biography of cele- 
brated monks. The second volume closes with an account of his 
controversy with Jovinian, his friends old and new, and his 
commentary on Matthew. 

Dr. Griitzmacher’s biography of Jerome will doubtless be- 
come a standard for years to come. It will take the place of 
Zéckler’s work, and will serve as a guide to scholars for a thor- 
ough study of the fourth and early part of the fifth centuries of 
the history of Christianity. A translation into English would 
be welcomed in Great Britain and America. 

Grorce W. RICHARDS. 


THE Law or Suacestion. A Compendium for the ~~ * By Rev. 
Stanley LeFevre Krebs, A.M., Psy.Dr. Science Press, The Republic, 
Chicago, 1906. Pages 157. Price 75 cents. 


Our attention is drawn to this book because it was written by 
a classmate in the theological seminary and a minister of the 
Reformed Church, and because it treats a subject that is both 
interesting and instructive. The author has spent years of 
— study in the realm of psychic phenomena, has lectured 

fore representative audiences throughout the country, and has 
prepared himself to become a trustworthy exponent of the prin- 
ciples and discoveries of the new psychology. He has already 
published a book, uniform in size and purpose with this publica- 
tion, entitled, “ Twin Demons.” 

His aim is to present in popular form the latest results of 
psychic studies, “to give a bird’s eye view of the whole field for 
busy people—all about suggestion but not, of course, all of it; 
to tear from the subject that veil of mystery, or ‘ occultism’ with 
which so many initiates delight to surround it before the eyes 
of the public; to awaken, if possible, an earnest and patient 
study of the matter on the part of parents, business mem, pre- 
ceptors, preachers and people generally.” After a reading of 
the contents one feels that the author has accomplished his 
purpose. He defines the Law of Suggestion as “the law of 
iteration, i. ¢., repetition of a particular suggestion to a subject 
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when in the suggestible state.” It “is not an arbitrary, artificial 
human enactment,” nor an invention of magicians, but “ it is 
rooted in the very nature of the human mind.” It deserves, 
therefore, to be traced in the life of man, its purpose to be 
studied, and to be used as far as possible, for the betterment of 
the race. The students of psychics have had their day of ridi- 
cule, reproach and persecution. They have been accused of 
dabbling in mysteries of which we can know but little or of 
which it were better to be ignorant. But the whole subject has 
been, by patient experimentation and study, brought within the 
circle of legitimate science. Not only has the sum of knowl- 
edge been enlarged but many beneficent results in the physical, 
mental and moral life have been attained by a practical applica- 
tion of psychic laws. 

Following the definition of the subject are a series of brief, 
crisp and lucid chapters on the evidences of the working of the 
Law of Suggestion in the religious, moral, social and commer- 
cial spheres; the methods used for inducing the hypnotic or sug- 
gestible state; the field where suggestion is being successfully 
applied, e. g., in healing diseases of a certain class, in overcoming 
mental and emotional defects and aberrations, in moral training 
of children and reprobates; warning against abuses of the law; 
and rules for its application and for self help. Each chapter 
is replete with illustrations taken from the experience of the 
author or with quotations from the leading authorities in the 
subject. 

The treatment is sane and balanced. Whatever prejudices may 
cling to the reader before he takes up the book will probably be 
dispelled before he has finished reading it. That the subject 
merits the careful investigation which it is receiving by specialista 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and that, like all true science, its 
mastery will contribute not only to the knowledge but also to the 
happiness of men, no unprejudiced reader can deny. The au- 
thor has planned a series of popular booklets of this kind which, 
like this one, deserve the attention not primarily of scholars, 
but of those for whom they are intended, of men and women 
who are interested both in their own welfare and that of the 
young under their care. The limitations of the law are recog- 
nized and clearly defined. Quacks are exposed, and warning 
is given against abuses of psychic power by impostors and 
charlatans. 

The binding of the book is good, but the printing and proof 
reading are defective. We desire to call attention to errors in 
punctuation and grammar, either or both, on pages 13, 14, 34, 
35, 49, 50, 55, 59, 79. They are ininor points, but they ought 
to be corrected in a second edition. 


Grorce W. RicHarDs. 
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THe MopErEn Putrit. By xewis O. Brastow, D.D., Professor of Practical 
Theology in Yale University. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1906. Price $1.50. 


Were one asked to recommend the book of the season of great- 
est practical importance for ministerial candidates to purchase 
and master by painstaking study, no mistake would be made 
in naming this remarkably fresh and stimulating treatise on 
homiletics as that book. It is not an unusual experience for 
young men starting out in their ministry, to discover them- 
selves less adequately equipped with insight and method as to 
the preparation and delivery of sermons, than as to any other 
department of their professional duties. In the way of providing 
the wider information and surer guidance needed to make up 
for such a realized lack, it is questionable whether there is in the 
English language any work of equal or corresponding importance 
and serviceableness, as compared with that which Professor 
Brastow has here given to the public. An office of inestimable 
value to the churches of the land could be performed by some 
one financially able and generously disposed, were he to place a 
copy of this book into the hands of every theological student and 
preacher of the Gospel in the country. Is it too much to hope 
that this suggestion may induce some one, say a prosperous Elder, 
to present with his compliments, a copy to every young man about 
to be graduated from the several theological institutions of our 
Reformed Church? 

The volume before us is not a repetition of the customary 
trifles or commonplaces which too generally have received almost 
sole attention in books and lectures on this subject. Its author 
realizes the deeper value attaching, not only to a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the methods and examples of those who are recog- 
nized masters of pulpit effort and power, but, even more so, to a 
clear apprehension of the environing spirit and tendencies of 
thought S which such preachers are affected, and their methods 
inspired and directed. Hence he undertakes the analysis and 
classification of the influences which for a century or two have 
been active in revolutionizing preaching, summarizes the qualities 
that are prominent in it, distinctive of it, common to it, and from 
a large and instructive field, gathers most suggestive and helpful 
concrete illustrations. In his studies and expositions, one dis- 
covers his familiarity with the German and British scholars who 
have cultivated the same field before him. Rothe and Christlieb 
and Ker and other authorities are quoted, but what is especially 
impressive throughout his chapters is the comprehensive grasp, 
the keen analysis, and the discriminating skill with which he 
handles the subject-matter of his treatise. 

After devoting a hundred and forty pages to what may be 
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called a history and philosophy of preaching during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, he takes up for consideration 
modern preaching as represented by different nationalities and 
religious communions. The German pulpit, the Anglican pulpit, 
the Free Church pulpit of England, the Scottish preaching, and 
the preaching of the United States, are examined in order in the 
remaining three hundred pages. The sermons of their leading 
pulpit exponents are instanced and analyzed, their dominant qual- 
ities pointed out, their significance interpreted in the light of 
the prevailing conditions and characteristics of the times, and 
their meaning for the religious life of to-day suggested and en- 
forced. Under this method one comes to see, for instance, the 
significance of such men as Tholuck, Miiller, Ullmann, and Rothe, _ 
in Germany; Newman, Robertson, Mozley, Dale, and Martineau, 
in England; Bushnell, Channing, Finney, Beecher, and Brooks, 
in America, with new appreciation and in clearer light. They 
are not merely individual makers of sermons, but organic parts 
of the activities and movements of current intellectual and 
religious life, at once the product and the molders of the thought- 
life of their generation. If there is any other book in our litera- 
ture that along these lines has equal homiletical inspiration and 
assistance to offer, one should be thankful to have his attention 
called to it. A. S. WEBER. 


REALITIES OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By Clarence A. Beckwith, Illinois 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Chicago Theological Seminary. 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1906. Price $2.00. For 
notice, see page 251. 

OHRISTIAN THEOLOGY IN OUTLINE. By William Adams Brown, D.D., 
Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology in Union Theological Sem- 
inary, in New York City. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906. 
Price $2.50 net. For notice, see page 251. 

THE New AGE AND Its Creep. The Merrick Lectures for 1906 at the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Cincinatti, Jennings and 
Graham, 1906. Price $1.00. For notice, see page 251. 


A. S. WEBER. 


WENN 188 MicH KENNETET. Vortriige fiir Gebildete von Paul Blau, 
Konsistorialrat und Hofprediger in Wernigerode, mit einer Vorrede 
von D. E. Dryander, Oberhofprediger. Zweite, neubearbeitete Auflage. 
Berlin, Trowitzsch und Sohn, 1907. Pages 189. 

The awakening of a profound religious inquiry is nowhere 
more widespread and intense to-day than in Germany. The 
conservative and liberals alike vie with each other to bring in 
popular form to the minds and hearts of the masses, both learned 
and unlearned, the results of modern science and culture and to 
discuss their influence upon the Christian religion. The book 
before us is one of the ripest fruits of those efforts on the part 
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of the conservatives. It contains a series of addresses delivered 
by its well known brilliant author during a campaign of evangel- 
ization in the neighborhood of Berlin. Dr. Dryander, the 
emperor’s chief court-preacher, says in the preface that the pres- 
entation of the gospel must prove to the modern man that a 
positive Christian faith is not incompatible with the legitimate 
claims of modern, especially scientific, culture; but since this is 
not primarily the mission of the usual Sunday sermon a new 
method and form of evangelical preaching have become necessary. 
Blau’s addresses are a model example of this new method and 
eminently worthy of close study. 

The book is divided into three parts of equal length, viz., (1) 
The Image of God, (2) The Soul and its Salvation and (3) The 
Person of Christ. Again the first part contains three addresses 
dealing with the mysteriousness of man’s being, his purpose in 
the world and humanity’s ideal and the ideal man. In discussing 
the mysteriousness of man the author briefly rehearses the views 
of the materialistic philosophers and biologists, evincing a minute 
knowledge of the latest discoveries and claims of the evolutionary 
school and shows how closely the Bible account agrees with those 
claims of modern science which have been proven to be facts and 
not merely speculations. He concludes that man is a specific crea- 
tion of God without transitional ancestral forms but with a specific 
independent soul whose chief glory is the God consciousness and 
whose perfection is Jesus the Christ. In dealing with the ques- 
tion “ why are we in the world? ” the author analyzes the various 
answers given by the different scientific, philosophic and literary 
schools, refutes their fallacies and shows that man as an inde- 
pendent being must also have an independent purpose, which is, 
to become what he is and to be what he should be, viz., a man 
after God’s image, which is only possible by living in communion 
and fellowship with God, and such communion only exists within 
the confines of Christianity. In order to establish this ideal 
relation neither civilization nor culture, neither paganism nor 
humanitarianism has proved itself sufficient; they are for- 
ever seeking after communion with God. Christianity alone pos- 
sesses such perfect communion with God in the reconciliation 
between God and man through Christ Jesus. He is the ideal 
man because He is the God man and He is humanity’s ideal 
because in Him every believer becomes an ideal man. 

The second part of the book likewise consists of three addresses, 
preéminently psychological in their general trend. Over against 
the great lack of moral energy, so prevalent in our day, he 
emphasizes the freedom of the will not in the sense of carnal 
arbitrariness but as the spiritual supremacy of the mind. Free 
from sin in Christ and bound to him in conscience is both free- 
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dom of will and of power. Over against the modern rationalistic 
scepticism and doubt he emphasizes the certainty of the truth as 
it is in Christ Jesus and over against a hopeless pessimism and 
general unrest and discontent he shows us the absolute = 
which comes from Him who has redeemed us from sin and death, 
the cause of our discontent. Not only a Christianity of the 
will, or of reason or of feeling, but a Christ who belongs to the 
whole soul, can be the soul’s salvation. 

The third part of the book deals with the person of Christ. 
It is the most beautiful in diction and the keenest in argument. 
The author compares and contrasts Jesus with the greatest and 
best men the human race has produced, he sifts all the innumer- 
able isms which have claimed him as their ideal and analyzes 
the interpretations of modern theology, showing their fallacies 
both on the ultraconservative and on the ultraliberal side and 
finally closes with a discussion of the positive values of the 
Nazarene which make him the Son of the living God, the saviour 
of men and the reconciler between God and man, Jesus the Christ, 
God’s only begotten son our Lord. 

The book is a veritable gold mine in its wealth of thought, 
refreshing in its mode of treatment and inspiring to the highest 
degree in its delineation of spiritual power and truth as it is in 
Jesus. We recommend it heartily to conservative and liberal 
alike, for it is eminently fair to both sides and intelligible to the 
wise and unwise. 

R. C. Sonrepr. 


Tue New Dicest oF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


Rev. Dr. E. T. Corwin and the entire Reformed (Dutch) 
Church are to be congratulated on the completion of the new 
Digest on which he has bestowed years of patient and painstaking 
toil. It is a great storehouse of historical and ecclesiastical in- 
formation, covering 938 pages of closely printed matter. Their 
General Synod has met annually for over one hundred years and 
hence Dr. Corwin had eight or ten times as much matter to work 
up as the Committee of our General Synod had on hand in the 
preparation of our Digest. For upwards of twenty years the task 
has occupied his attention, but during that time he has performed 
other literary labors of vast extent and great importance. For 
instance the fourth edition of the Manual of The Reformed 
Dutch Church, containing 1,100 pages of most interesting his- 
torical matter, was published in 1902. Then he spent nearly 
two years in Holland gathering material for six large volumes 
of Amsterdam correspondence which he afterwards edited and 
published, containing in all 4,500 pages. And now this colossal 
Digest crowns these and other literary labors in behalf of our 
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sister Reformed Church. The articles of Dort, 1619, the ex- 
planations of the same in 1792, the constitution adopted by the 
Reformed Church in America in 1833 and the constitution 
adopted in 1874 occupy four parallel columns. It is interesting 
to note important modifications from time to time such as the 
change from the exclusive use of David’s Psalms in 1619 and 
a few New Testament songs of praise, like the Magnificat, to the 
approval of a modern hymnal. With great pertinacity all these 
constitutional enactments insist on the duty of the minister to 
explain a portion of the Heidelberg Catechism on every Lord’s 
Day. 
But I am sorry to say that from what I have learned this re- 
quirement is more observed in the breach than in the performance. 
There would be some excuse for such neglect of official obliga- 
tions on the Lord’s Day if systematic catechetical instruction 
of the baptized children of the Church were attended to at other 
times. The writer served as supply to a Dutch Reformed con- 
gregation one winter and spring in Iowa, in connection with mis- 
sionary services in our own Church, and had no difficulty in 
securing a very large attendance of children in the catechetical 
class. This convinced him that the previous neglect of this grand 
old Reformation and Apostolic custom was the fault of pastors 
rather than ot the people in that community at least. 

A very interesting chapter of 30 pages (518-612) sets forth 
the relations of the Dutch and German Reformed Churches from 
the days of Rev. John Phillip Boehm, in 1728, down to the pres- 
ent time. As the writer has stated elsewhere this part of the 
Digest alone is worth the cost of the book ($2.50) to any person 
desiring to become fully acquainted with the views, the acts and 
hopes of our Reformed ancestors. 

Already in 1743 or 164 years ago the Synods of North 
and South Holland sought to unite the Presbyterian, the Ger- 
man and Dutch Reformed Churches in America into one body 
but without success. Dr. Briggs has stated that the project fell 
through owing to the stubbornness of a dozen Presbyterian preach- 
ers. But it is probable that the fact that every one of these 
bodies spoke a different language at that time was the main 
obstacle in the way of union. The effort to unite the two Re- 
formed Churches in support of one Theological Seminary as 
early as 1754 likewise failed. 

A history of correspondence between the two Reformed 
Churches, first by letter and exchange of minutes and then by 
delegates, is given with a list of delegates from both bodies for 
ninety-three years. 

The cause of the break of ten years between 1853-1863 is set 
forth and the ill considered efforts of some Dutch brethren to 
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promote a secession movement in the North Carolina Classis and 
other parts of the German Reformed Church before the war 
which was nullified by the presence of slavery amongst our 
brethren there. 

An interesting chapter explains the process by which the 
Church of Christ in Japan came to adopt the Apostle’s Creed 
instead of the Denominational Confessions of the Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches as at first contemplated. 

In this monumental work Dr. Corwin has reared for himself 
a memorial more noble than marble or bronze and placed our 
sister Reformed Church under an everlasting debt of gratitude. 
May he long enjoy the ripe fruit of his abundant labors. 

Cyrus Corr. 





